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(f  /  might  give  a  $hort  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  hie  fate.  If  he  resofees  to  venture  upon  the  dangerotu 
precipice  of  mUng  unbiaeeed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind^neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter,  ff  he  telle  the  crimee 
qf  great  men,  theg  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hande  qf  the  law;  if  he  telle  them  of  virtuee,  when  theg  hare  ang,  then  the  mob 
attache  him  with  dander.  But  if  he  regarde  truth,  let  him  expect  martgrdom  on  both  eidee,  and  then  he  mag  go  onfbarleee. — De  Foe. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 

MR  FAWCETT’S  DUBLIN  UNIVERSITY  BILL. 

The  attempt  made  by  Mr  Fawcett  to  solve  the 
problem  of  University  education  in  Ireland  has  met 
with  a  severe,  although,  we  hopej  only  a  tem‘porary  check. 
Time  was  on  the  side  of  his  opponents,  as  it  generally  is 
on  Wednesdays,  and,  althongh  there  were  only  24 
votes  against  281,  the  Bill  was  talked  out.  We  trust 
the  Government  will  give  Mr  Fawcett  an  evening  for 
his  Bill,  when  it  may  not  be  so  easy  to  procure  a 
triamph  for  the  tactics  of  delay.  The  opposition  of  the 
Irish  membere  was  embittered  by  a  consciousness  of  the 
weakness  of  their  case.  They  could  not  deny  that 
Mr  Fawcett’s  Bill  gave  them  a  larger  measure  of  justice 
than  they  at  present  enjoy,  but  they  furiously  resented 
the  concession  because  they  felt  it  would  be  a  serious 
obstacle  to  the  attainment  of  their  own  extravagant 
demands.  Trinity  College,  Dnblin,  was  an  appendix 
to  the  Irish  Church,  and  in  the  fate  of  the  Esta¬ 
blishment  its  own  doom  was  clearly  disclosed.  The 
aothopities  of  the  University  of  Dublin  fought  against 
the  Irish  Church  Bill  to  the  end;  but,  when  they 
were  defeated,  they  took  a  sensible  view  of  the  situa¬ 
tion,  and  resolved  to  anticipate  disestablishment  by 
disestablishing  themselves.  Hence  Mr  Fawcett  has  the 
rare  good  foi*tane  to  be  cordially  supported  in  his  pro¬ 
ject  of  reform  by  the  very  same  persons  who,  a  few 
years  ago,  would  have  brought  all  the  strength  of  the 
Tory  party  to  defeat  him. 

Mr  Bait  and  the  other  Irish  members,  who  asked  the 
Hoase  to  reject  the  liberalising  measure  of  Mr  Fawcett, 
Iwrdly  ventured  to  oppose  it  on  the  merits,  but  rested 
their  case  upon  what  they  called  the  demand  of  the  Irish 
people  for  denominational  education.  At  the  present 
moment,  it  unfortunately  happens  that  there  is  an  alli¬ 
ance  between  the  Horae  Rnlers  and  the  priests  ;  and  the 
partisans  of  Home  Rale  are  certainly  not  blind  to  the 
use  of  such  a  controversy  as  the  education  one.  It 
api^rs  to  be  a  case  where  the  Imperial  and  the  Irish 
pohcy  18  radically  inconsistent.  The  Irish  people,  it  is 
^ish  to  be  governed  in  educational 
y  their  priests,  and  the  English  people  will  not 
them  the  indulgence.  We  doubt  whether  such 

member  of  the  Eng- 
in  «  D  r  ““y  filings  that  he  would  not  ask 

He  knows 

en^.r  n  ^  will  not  be  admitted,  and  he 

auin  On  of  *>®ing  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  to  an 

avainnf  ^***^^*1^*1  thing  to  play  off  the  priests 

Mr  Bnff  Cabinet;  but  we  donbt  whether  even 

eavert/^  ®  native  Parliament,  would  be  so 

notorlrtn  ^  ^®®^  beneath  the  hoof.  The  Fenians  are 

wtS  priesthood,  and  Fenianism 

greater  r  ®  discontent.  Without  any 

i)e  tied  tn  prieste,  the  Home  Rnlers  happen  to 

snoh  a  union*'ri)*’^  bonds  of  a  common  disaf^tion  ; 
be  dissolveH  ’  -'i^®.!.  ““‘one  based  on  antagonism,  will 
we,  therefor  ^,f^®  occasion  that  gave  rise  to  it ;  and 
or  Mr  *°.®oo®Pt  tbe  speech  of  Mr  Synan 

Bntt  as  the  gennme  oracle  of  College  Green.'’^ 


We  do  not  deny  that  the  Roman  Catholics  have  a 
grievance.  In  so  far  as  a  University  degree  opens  the 
path  to  the  learned  professions,  it  ought  to  be  open  to 
all  classes  alike.  To  require  a  profession  of  faith  as  a 
condition  of  gpraduation  is  an  injustice  of  the  grossest 
kind.  A  degree  is  a  mere  stamp  of  intellectual  qualifi¬ 
cations,  which  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  proper  mate¬ 
rial,  wherever  that  may  be  found.  We  think,  therefore, 
that  the  Government  ought  to  be  ready  to  examine  and 
stamp  scholarship,  wherever  that  may  have  been  acquired. 
If  the  Dublin  University  is  to  retain  its  position  as  a 
national  bod^,  it  ought  to  be  ready  to  grant  degrees,  like 
the  University  of  London,  to  any  one  duly  qualified, 
whether  the  necessary  amount  of  knowledge  has  been 
attained  in  Dublin  or  elsewhere.  All  the  prizes,  scholar¬ 
ships,  fellowships,  and  offices  in  the  University  should 
equally  be  thrown  open.  But  the  demands  of  the  Irish 
members  go  far  beyond  what  can  possibly  be  granted. 
They  insist  either  ^on  the  endowment  of  a  Catholio 
University,  or  of  a  College  affiliated  to  the  Dublin  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  within  its  walls.  The  claim  is  to  set  up  a 
new  institution  of  bigotry,  instead  of  the  old  one.  Let 
the  Episcopalians  and  the  Roman  Catholics  share  the 
spoil ;  let  each  retain  a  clerical  government ;  and  let  all 
other  sects  be  excluded,  or  compelled  to  conform  to  the 
dominant  sects.  This  is  simply  concurrent  endowment, 
tempered  by  injustice.  Every  sect  in  Ireland  has  as 
much  right  to  a  sectarian  college  as  the  Roman  Catholics 
or  the  Episcopalians.  If  we  are  not  to  all6w  a  majority 
to  ride  roughshod  over  minorities,  and  if  we  are  to  insist 
upon  equal  jnstice  to  all  the  sects,  then  we  must  go 
on  to  endow  every  sect  out  of  the  funds  of  Trinity 
College,  and  perpetuate  the  worst  traditions  of  religious 
animosity. 

It  may  be  urged  that  there  is  no  likelihood  of  any  such 
demand  springing  up  ;  the  Protestant  sects  are  satisfied 
with  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  and,  therefore,  if  the  Catholics 
were  satisfied  there  would  be  peace.  But  this  argument 
rests  on  a  doubtful  foundation.  One  of  the  most  potent 
causes  that  operate  to  prevent  the  various  Protestant 
sects  putting  in  claims  like  those  of  the  Romish  Church 
is  their  knowledge  that  they  would  not  be  granted.  W e 
are  by  no  means  sure  that,  if  the  example  were  once  set, 
there  might  not  spring  up  other  sectarian  ^ievances. 
For  it  must  be  remembered  that  such  complaints  always 
emanate,  in  the  first  instance,  at  least,  from  the  clergy. 
The  laity  know  very  well  that  it  is  not  a  question  of 
religion,  but  simply  of  patronage.  The  clergy,  in  one 
sense,  be  it  said,  to  their  credit,  are  the  only  class  that 
never  loses  sight  of  the  importance  of  education ;  and 
they  l^lieve,  not  unreasonably,  that  if  they  held  a  tight 
grasp  on  the  schools  and  colleges  their  supremacy  would 
he  in  little  danger.  Nobody  need  look  for  any  good 
thing”  except  through  their  favour.  All  the  rewai^  of 
learning,  except  those  given  through  competition  (even 
if  those  would  always  be  an  exception),  would  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  priests.  We  should  then  have  an  expur¬ 
gated  science,  an  expurgated  literature,  an  expurgated 
philosophy,  an  expurgated  history,  all  seasoned,  and,  in 
clerical  eyes,  sanctified  by  religious  fanaticism  and 
conceit. 

We  will  not  ask  what  the  clergy  have  done  for  litera* 
ture,  philosophy,  and  science,  to  j ratify  the  Government 
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in  handing  over  to  their  exclusive  control  thoec  tremen¬ 
dous  instruments  of  national  progress  or  national  ruin  ; 
but  the  question  is  whether  the  Protestant  clergy  will 
not  be  eager  to  emulate  the  example  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  or  whether  they  will  allow  their  young 
flock  to  be  exposed,  shepherdless,  to  all  the  attacks  of 
science,  while  the  Catholic  fold  eflectually  guards  its 
young  against  the  contamination  of  modern  research  ? 
The  Protestant  clergy  are  as  fond  of  power  as  the  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy ;  and,  if  they  saw  a  Protestant  Parlia¬ 
ment  endow  a  Catholic  college,  they  would  prefer  an 
irresistible  demand  that  such  measure  as  bad  been  meted 
out  to  the  Catholics  should  be  meted  out  to  them.  There 
is  no  intermediate  course.  We  must  choose  between 
unsectarian  education  and  concurrent  endowment.  To 
say  that  a  free  Ireland  would  not  accept  Mr  Fawcett’s 
Bill  is,  perhaps,  true ;  but  a  free  Ireland  would  not  be 
satisfied  with  that.  Free  Ireland  would  simply  turn 
round  on  the  Protestants,  and  do  to  them  what  they  did 
to  the  Catholics.  The  priests  have  as  little  love  for  con¬ 
current  endowment  as  the  House  of  Commons  has  for 
the  priests.  They  make  this  demand  because  it  has  a 
shallow  pretence  of  justice,  and  sounds  like  a  grievance, 
and  because  they  know  it  would  be  madness  to  ask  any 
more.  But,  if  the  principle  upon  which  they  protest 
against  the  undenominational  character  of  Mr  Fawcett’s 
Bill  is  worth  anything,  it  goes  a  long  way  beyond  con¬ 
current  endowment.  Ask  an  Irish  Parliament,  under 
the  dictation  of  priests,  if  that  were  possible,  to  endow  a 
heretical  college,  to  bo  managed  exclusively  by  heretical  , 


partments  the  Admiralty  existed,  tiiat  he  constantl 
signed  letters  of  the  contents  of  whitfli  he  was  ignoranf 
and  that  there  was  no  means  of  knowing  what  letter 
were  received,  and  no  provision  made  for  ilieir  preierva 
tion ;  in  a  word,  that  there  was  neither  order,  systeft 
nor  subordination.  In  the  meantime,  the  Franco-Genaeu*^ 
war  had  shown  that  suddenly,  and  without  time  for  pre* 
paration,  a  country  might  be  .plunged  in  active  hos¬ 
tilities  ;  and  that  a  few  short  months  were  sufficient  for 
the  capture  of  the  armies  of  what  was  supposed  to  be  the 
greatest  military  nation  upon  earth,  and  the  surrender  te 
starvation  of  the  most  splendid  capital  in  Europe.  With 
dominions  on  every  continent,  and  a  commerce  covering 
every  sea,  there  is  no  knowing  how  soon  or  how  unex- 
pectedly  we  likewise  might  be  involved  in  war.  And,  in 
that  case,  our  mam  dependence  for  safety  would  be  upon 
our  navy.  But  here  are  disasters  and  mismanagement 
that  seem  to  proclaim  .to  us  that  our  navy  is  as  little  to- 
be  relied  on  as  was  the  army  of  France.  Under  these 
circumstances  Mr  Childers  is  at  last  able  to  reappear  in 
his  place,  and  bis  policy  of  Admiral^  reorganisation  is 
at  once  attacked  by  his  predecessor  in  office  as  thecanse 
of  the  misfortunes  and  the  confusion  that  have  alarmed 
us.  Will  it  be  believed  that  when  Mr  Childers  rose  on 
Monday  to  put  forward  the  defence  so  long  waited  for,  he 
had  to  address  it  to  empty  benches  ?  There  were  not 
more  than  a  dozen  members  in  the  House. 

In  the  light  of  such  apathy  on  the  part  of  the  Hoose 
of  Commons,  the  muddle  at  the  Admiralty  acquires  a 
new  and  alarming  significance.  'When  our  representa¬ 
tives,  to  whom  we  delegate  all  our  authority,  aud  entrost 
the  care  of  all  our  interests,  are  so  regardless  of  the 
power  and  even  the  independenee  of  the  country  that 
not  more  than  a  dozen  of  them  will  take  the  tronble  to 
inquire  whether  the  first  line  of  our  defence  is  properly 
organised  or  not,  what  can  we  expect  from  officials  hot 
perfunctory  service  ?  A  strict  enforcement  of  responsi¬ 
bility  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  grade  is  the  only 
cure  for  such  perfunctory  service.  But  responsibility 
becomes  an  idle  word  when  not  one  member  in  fifty  of 
the  House  of  Commons  can  be  got  to  listen  to  the  accu¬ 
sation  or  defence  of  an  incriminated  Minister.  The 
fault  lies,  in  the  first  place,  with  the  constituencies. 
They  have  chosen  to  send  up  to  Westminater  men  almost 
exclusively  of  high  birth  or  great  wealth.  They  cannot 
wonder  that  such  men  prefer  pleasure  or  ease  to  dry 
discussions  of  Admiralty  management.  If  they  really 
wish  that  their  business  should  be  done,  they  must  select 
men  of  a  different  class  to  represent  ^em — men  who 
seek  a  seat  in  Parliament  not  for  the  influence  or  the 
social  status  it  confers,  but  because  they  have  ideas 
respecting  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
people  they  are  anxious  to  carry  into  execution.  The 
truth  is,  our  work  of  Parliamentary  reform  is  but  just 
begun.  Extension  of  the  franchise  is  of  little  value 
unless  it  secures  to  us  a  more  competent  legislature. 
That,  we  fear,  can  be  fully  obtained  only  by  a  re-arrauge- 
ment  of  the  constituencies.  But  even  under  the  existiug 
arrangement  something  may  be  done,  if  journalists  wil* 
do  their  duty.  When  the  public  sees  the  newspapers 
give  up  more  than  half  their  space  to  the  report  of  a 
debate,  it  naturally  supposes  that  in  the  House  itself  the 
subject  commands  as  much  attention  as  it  does  from 
the  journalists.  If  the  papers  would  add  to  the 
service  they  thus  perform  in  the  dissemination  of  infor¬ 
mation  on  important  public  questioos  by  meutioniog 
the  number  oi  members  present,  they  would 
perhaps  to  bring  about  a  better  state  of  affairs  than  i 
would  be  possible  to  accomplish  in  any  other  manner. 

Apai't  from  the  indifferwice  displayed  by  the 
Commons  the  debate  was  of  lit^  interest.  It;  aaoeo 
nothing  to  our  previous  knowledge.  Mr  Corry  so 
those  who  followed  him  went  over  ^e  old  weary  tale 
mismanagement,  confusion,  and  disaster,  with 
are  all  familiar.  They  showed,  what  nobody  p.  •/ 
that  these  evils  are  as  rampant  now  as  before  Mr  G  i 
ders’s  so-called  reforms.  But  they  failed  to  prove,  w 
nobody  expected  they  could  prove,  that  they  did  not  e* 
before  those  reforms  were  introduced.  On  the  o 


THE  ADMIRALTY  DEBATE. 

For  two  years  discussion  of  the  changes  effected  by 
Mr  Childers  at  the  Admiralty  has  been  pending  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  has  been  continually  put  off  to 
allow  of  Mr  Childers  himself  being  present  to  defend 
the  principles  upon  which  he  acted.  Daring  those  two 
years,  event  after  event  has  taken  place  that  seemed  to 
impugn  in  the  gravest  manner  the  wisdom  of  those 
principles.  The  Captain  capsized  in  the  open  sea,  and 
went  down  with  all  the  gallant  men  recklessly  entrusted 
to  her  keeping.  The  Aglncourt  grounded  in  broad  day¬ 
light  on  a  shoal  that  every  sailor  in  the  navy  ought  to 
be  acqiminted  with.  And  the  Megoera  was  sent  to  the 
other  side  of  the  world  in  a  sinking  condition,  and  owed, 
to  a  continuance  of  good  weather  alone  that  she  also  did 
not  go  down  with  the  hundreds  of  precious  lives  on 
board  her.  Able  officers,  again,  who  had  long  served  their 
country  with  distinction  were  driven  from  tlie  Admiralty, 
insulted  and  'discontented.  And  to  crown  all,  the 
Secre.tary  of  the  Admiralty  himself  declared  before  a 
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A  Mr  Childers  snccessfally  demonstrated  the  most 
”rffent  need  for  an  attempt  at  reform  when  he  accepted 
nffice  Nothing,  perhaps,  has  so  profoundly  impressed 
Sic  public  with  a  conviction  of  the  utterly  chaotic  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Admiralty,  as  the  evidence  of  Mr  Lushington 
rtjnceming  the  way  in  which  its  correspondence  is 
^ed  on,  and  the  absence  of  any  official  whose  duty  it 
be  to  see  that  it  reaches  the  proper  quarter. 


should 


Bren  this  state  of  things,  however,  Mr  Childers  shows 
to  have  existed  before  his  time.  Mr  Reed,  he  tells  us, 
the  Chief  Constructor  of  the  Navy,  addressed  an  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  in  1867.  For  fifteen 
months  it  was  allowed  to  lie  unnoticed,  and  at  length  it 
received  attention  only  because  Mr  Reed  threatened  to 
resign.  Independently  altogether  of  such  instances  of 
neglect,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  condition  in 
which  Mr  Childers  found  the  Admiralty  fully  justi¬ 
fied  him  in  an  attempt  to  introduce  something  like 
order  and  business-like  method.  Only  partisanship 
can  deny  that  the  old  system  had  broken  down.  And 
the  history  of  the  agitation  for  reform  given  by  Mr 
Childers  merely  confirms  what  all  of  us  remember,  that 
year  after  year  the  most  convincing  evidence  was  pressed 
upon  the  House  and  the  country  of  the  wastefulness,  the 
incompetence,  and  the  mismanagement  of  which  the 
navy  was  the  victim.  But  while  Mr  Childers  was  able 
triumphantly  to  establish  that,  by  the  admission  of  all 
parties,  when  he  took  office  Admiralty  reorganisation 
was  urgently  necessary,  he  does  not  appear  to  us  to  have 
been  equally  successful  in  his  defence  of  the  actual 
scheme  which  he  himself  introduced.  Indeed,  by  the 
admission  of  his  colleagues  and  his  successor,  that 
scheme  already  needs  remodelling.  Mr  Childers  practi¬ 
cally  abolished  the  Board,  and  turned  the  Junior  Lords 
into  mere  heads  of  departments.  Mr  Goschen  revives  the 
Board,  and  appoints  fixed  times  for  its  meeting.  Mr 
Childers  made  the  Controller  come  in  and  go  out  with 
the  Government,  Mr  Goschen  makes  him  a  permanent 
officer.  Mr  Childers,  again,  created  a  Chief  of  the  Staff ; 
Mr  Goschen  removes  him,  and  appoints  instead  another 
Naval  Lord.  Nor  are  these  the  only  points  in  which  Mr 
Childers’s  reforms  are  reformed.  Mr  Goschen  is  adding 
to  the  number  of  secretaries,  and  otherwise  increasing 
the  permanent  staff.  These  changes  appear  to  be  in  the 
right  direction.  It  is  evident,  indeed,  that  the  disorder 
of  the  existing  system  cannot  be  allowed  to  continue, 
and  it  is  equally  clear  that  a  civilian  without  competent 
profcssionial  advisers  is  utterly  unfit  to  govern  the  navy. 
But  we  have  little  faith  in  any  mere  system  if  responsi¬ 
bility  ^  not  enforced.  And  such  enforcement  of 
^pousibility  should  begin  at  the  top.  If  members  of 
Parliament  felt  that  they  would  be  called  to  account  by 
their  constituents  for  the  sending  out  of  Megeeras  or 
the  sinking  of  Captains,  such  disasters  would  very  soon 
to  occur.  They  are  possible  only  by  the  most 
culpable  negligence,  fostered  by  the  irresponsibility  which 
18  practically  allowed. 


the  LONDON  SCHOOL  BOARD. 
Educational  enthusiasm  has  been  followed  by  edu- 
relapse.  In  November,  1870,  London  was 
agi  ted  from  Dan  to  Beersheba.  The  London 
^  c  ool  Board  was  to  bo  elected.  It  was  to  be 
tue  educational  Parliament  of  the  metropolis.”  Its 
JJiembers  were  to  be  “  missionaries,”  “  apostles,” 
evangeli^j  Heaven  alone  knows  what  else 

tn  fi  were  to  do  battle  with  Satan  ;  they  were 

fight ;  they  were  to  see  that  none  of 
mn!!  perished.  The  Daily  Telegmph  was 

moral  usually  profane  ;  the  Echo  more  than  usually 
and  w  tremendous  trade  was  done  in  advertisements 
addppJ^  posters.  Huge  meetings  were  held.  Huge 
And  delivered.  “  Chnnes  omnia  bona  dicere” 

blesfiMi  ’  *  fhe  Board  was  elected,  and  solemnly 

to  ’  ®'*'d  reminded  of  the  terrible  things  that  happen 
turn  their  hand  to  the  plough,  and  then 

he  donf  i.*  .ft  London  felt  satisfied  that  all  that  could 
Toicft  nf  done,  and  that — so  said  the  inspired 

he  press — “  the  members  of  the  Board  had 


gone  out  like  reapers,  to  bear  the  heat  and  toil  of  the 
day,  and  to  return  laden  with  the  gt>lden  grain  in 
the  rich  sunset  of  the  future.”  The  heat  and-  toil  of 
the  day  very  soon  began.  The  Board  elected  its  chair¬ 
man,  and  made — apart  from  party  considerations — an 
eminently  sensible  choice.  It  also,  being  still  in  a  white 
heat  of  election  purity,  declared  that  its  chairman  must 
not  be  paid  any  salary, — a  vote  by  which  it  very  fairly 
redeemed  its  election  pledges,*  and  then,  having  done 
this,  it  elected  a  solicitor,  and  a  cleik,  and  a  statistical 
clerk,  and  a  short-hand  clerk;  and  appointed  several 
committees  of  its  whole  number,  one  for  works  and 
general  purposes,  and  another  to  draft  a  scheme  of 
education,  and  another  to  consider  and  report  upon  the 
question  of  compulsion ;  and  having  thus  “  organised  ** 
itself,  it  set  to  work  in  earnest.  Never  did  a  new  broota 
make  a  more  auspicious  beginning. 

Nearly  a  year  and  a  half  has  elapsed,  and  we  are  not 
unnaturally  anxious  to  learn  what  the  Board  has  been 
doing.  We  notice  with  some  little  anxiety  that  there 
has  been  a  large  per-centage  of  resignation.  Mr 
M‘Cullagh  Torrens,  whose  pride  it  is  that  the  Board 
owes  its  very  existence  to  his  own  efforts  in  Parliament, 
finds  that  at  present  he  has  not  time  to  attend  to  the 
duties  of  membership.  Now  the  Board  can  spare  Mr 
M‘Cullagh  Torrens,  and  can  also  spare  Lord  Sandon. 
But  the  resignation  of  Dr  Miller  was  a  more  serious 
matter,  and  the  resignations  of  Professor  Huxley  and  of 
Mr  Rogers,  of  St  Botolph’s,  are  an  irreparable  blow  to 
its  prestige.  Dr  Rigg,  to  whose  genial  influence  has 
largely  b^n  due  that  tone  of  “  sweetness  and  light  ** 
which  has  all  along  characterised  the  Board  debates,  is 
alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  finding  himself  alone  in  his 
glory,  and  states  that  he  “  has  been  seriously  considering 
the  propriety  of  withdrawing  from  the  Board.” 


Gloria  Teuerorum 


Fuinus  Troes,  fait  Ilium,  et  ingens 


Our  only  comfort  is  that  Canon  Cromwell  still  sticks 
by  the  ship,  and  that,  as  one  and  the  same  reason  is 
given  for  almost  all  these  resignations-:- the  enormous 
amount  of  work  which  membership  of  the  Board  entails 
— some  fruit,  at  least,  must  have  been  bom  of  the  labours 
of  the  last  fifteen  months. 

If  we  had  any  such  expectation,  the  report  which  tho 
Board  itself  has  drawn  up  of  its  own  work  will  undeceive 
us.  It  seems  that  the  net  results  of  the  fifteen  months 
are  that,  in  the  first  place,  eighteen  schools  have  been 
transferred  to  the  Board,  and  that  the  transfer  of  twenty- 
six  more  has  been  agreed  to.  As  the  school  accommo¬ 
dation  in  the  forty-four  schools  in  question  is  adequate 
for  14,000  children,  it  follows,  or  ought  to  follow,  upon 
a  liberal  estimate,  that  the  schools  which  have  t^en' 
actually  taken  over  by  the  Board  are  capable  of  educat¬ 
ing,  and  may  possibly  be  educating  at  this  present 
moment,  some  6,000  children.  If  to  these  we  add  seven 
schools,  which  the  Board  has  started  in  rooms  temporarily 
hired  for  the  purpose,  and  which  accommodate  some 
2,000  children  at  tie  outside,  we  see  that  the  Board  has 
at  present  under  its  control  some  twenty-five  schools^ 
with  some  8,000  children.  And  if  to  this  total  we 
further  add  229  “Arabs,”  whom  the  metropolitan  magis¬ 
trates  have,  at  the  instance  of  the  Board,  sent  to  various 
industrial  schools,  we  further  see  that  the  Board  is,  at  the 
present  moment,  educating  a  grand  total  of  8,229  chil¬ 
dren  in  all.  The  result  is  small,  especially  when  we 
consider  that  the  Board  has,  by  its  own  showing,  held  37G 
meetings  of  various  kinds.  If  it  has  had  to  hold  37G 
meetings  before  it  has  been  able  to  get  these  8,22G 
children  to  school,  we  cannot  but  see  that,  it  will 
probably  be  some  time  before  the  “  great  educational 
Parliament  of  London  ”  makes  any  perceptible  impres¬ 
sion  upon  the  gross  mass  of  metropolitan  ignorance. 

Nor  are  our  hopes  much  brightened  when  we  tira 
from  what  the  Board  has  actually  done  in  the  way 
of  tangible  work,  to  its  other  less  palpable  labours.  It- 
has  drafted  a  set  of  by-laws,  which  have  been  approved 
by  the  Educational  Department,  and  over  which  ther& 
was  a  terrible  expenditure  of  rhetoric.  It  is  claimed  in 
behalf  of  this  code  that  the  principles  which  it  lays 
down  have  been,  in  many  instances,  adopted  by  country 
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boards,  and  that  the  reports  of  the  speeches  made  at  matter  of  history.  The  saddest  part,  however  of 
the  Board  meetings  have  often  formed  the  ground-  matter  is  that,  when  the  debates  were  over  and  the  ^ 
work  of  discussion  elsewhere,  even  when  the  conclusions  laws  passed — when  it  became  clear  that  there  was"^* 
have  not  been  necessarily  accepted.’*  There  is  a  self-  more  oratorical  glory  to  be  won,  and  that  noth’ 
complacency  about  this  which  is  very  amusing.  As  a  remained  of  “  the  great  educational  question  ”  but  SS 
matter  of  fact,  only  three  points  of  any  difficulty  were  dull  drudgery  of  detail — then  the  resignations  bepan  to 
involved  in  these  famous  by-laws ;  and  upon  each  of  fall  in,  and  interest  in  the  Board  and  its  doinsa  tn 


these  the  Board  has,  after  infinite  talk,  resorted  to  a  out.  In  the  autumn  of  1870  not  a  man  but  was  bitten 
feeble  and  unsatisfactory  compromise,  which  has  virtually  with  the  education  fever.  The  League  and  the  Union 
left  the  whole  question  open.  On  the  great  question,  were  in  full  swing,  each  holding  big  meetings,  and 
for  instance,  of  the  payment  of  fees  to  denominational  thereat  making  speeches  against  and  denouncing 
schools,  the  educational  Parliament  ”  has  decided  to  the  other.  Not  a  man  but  had  a  speech  ready  ^ 
leave  the  principle  open  for  further  discussion,  and  to  and  dried  about  education  and  its  blessings,  about 
determine  each  individual  case  of  payment  upon  its  own  Bible  instruction  and  secular  education,  about  denomint- 
merits.  When  the  glorious  epoch  arrives  at  which  the  tional  schools,  and  about  compulsion.  Now  the  fever  is 
Board  is  to  be  in  full  working  order,  it  will  have  some  “  played  out.”  To  belong  to  a  School  Board  is  no  longer 
thousands  of  such  applications  every  year ;  and  upon  a  distinction.  We  hear  no  more  about  **  educational  Par- 
each  one  of  those  the  question  of  principle,  which  the  liaments.”  On  the  contraiy,  the  School  Boards  are  fast 
by-laws  ought  to  have  settled  and  did  not  settle,  can  be  becoming  educational  vestries.  The  elections  at  present 
raised  de  novo  and  fought  out  again.  When  we  think,  pending  in  London  excite  no  interest.  The  meetings 
after  this,  of  the  statement  that  the  **  principles”  which  of  the  Board  are  unattended  by  the  general  public.  The 
the  Board  has  affirmed  **  have  been,  in  many  instances,  whole  matter  is  wrapt  in  apathy, 
adopted  by  the  country,”  we  seem  to  detect  in  it  a  touch  Who  is  to  blame  for  this  ?  Is  it  possible  that  if  the 
of  grave  and  covert  irony.  But  this  is  not  all.  A  scheme  London  School  Board  had  been  less  eloquent  and  more 
of  education  has  also  been  drafted  by  a  committee  practical,  if  it  had  talked  less  and  done  more,  public 
appointed  ad  Iwc^  and  submitted  to  the  Board.  Of  this  opinion  would  have  been  kept  alive  ?  It  may  be  so. 
we  are  also  informed,  that  the  general  principles  and  And  yet  we  fear  that  it  will  take  long  before  education 
conclusions  adopted  by  the  Board  ‘*have  had  a  very  again  holds  the  position  it  held  amongst  public  questions 


material  influence  on  the  action  of  other  School  Boards 
and  we  are  willing  to  admit  that,  when  the  insuperable 
difficulty  of  deciding  what  is  and  what  is  not  to  be  taught 
in  public  elementary  schools  of  the  simplest  grade  is 
taken  into  proper  account,  the  programme  upon  which 
the  Board,  in  its  wisdom,  has  finally  resolved,  is  not 
altogether  unsatisfactory.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  Board 


in  the  autumn  of  1870,  and  that  unless  real  and  earnest 
men,  willing  to  make  great  self-sacrifices,  take  up  the 
cause,  we  may  yet  find  the  Education  Act  barren  of 
fruit.  Time  alone  can  show.  But  it  is  an  evil  augurj 
that  time  should  glide  by  and  that  popular  opinion 
should  seem  to  deaden  rather  than  to  grow.  The 
Birmingham  League,  with  its  new  secular  “  platform,” 


has  come  to  the  resolution — after  long  and  patient  may  perhaps  blow  the  dead  ashes  into  a  fire.  But  it 
deliberation  and  hearing  of  much  evidence  pro  and  con. —  looks  very  much  as  if  education  were  going  to  drift  back 
that  London  has  not,  at  present,  sufficient  school  accom-  into  the  hands  of  the  Establised  Church,  and  the  School 
modation.  It  has  accordingly  obtained  borrowing  powers  Boards  to  become  mere  educational  vestries  with  rating 
to  the  amount  of  100,000/. ;  has  selected  twenty-four  functions,  at  which  no  great  or  good  work  is  to  be  done, 
districts  in  which  schools  are  needed;  has  secured  and  no  glory  to  be  won. 


sites  in  seven  of  these  districts,  and  has  resolved,  in 
the  other  seventeen,  to  exercise  its  power  of  compulsory 
purchase  of  the  site  which  it  has  chosen.  Of  these  sites 
we  learn  that  ”  five  are  available  at  once,”  and  that  in 
the  case  of  two  of  these  five  ”  competitive  plans  of  the 
buildings  will  be  submitted  to  the  Board  after  Easter.” 
Thus,  then,  there  is  some  little  hope  that  before  the  Board 
retires  from  its  labours  in  1873  it  will  actually  have  a 
couple  of  school-rooms  of  its  own  building.  In  addition 
to  this,  its  paid  agents,  a  staff  of  enumerators  and  in¬ 
spectors,  have  made  an  educational  census  of  the  metro¬ 
polis.  Their  returns  are,  ut  present,  under  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  Statistical  Committee,  which  will  show,  by  a 
report  to  be  presented  before  Easter,  “  that  on  the  whole, 
after  making  every  deduction,  it  still  remains  to  provide 
further  school  accommodation  in  London  for  upwards  of 
00,000  children.”  Thus,  then,  putting  all  this  together, 
we  see  at  last  what  we  have  a  fair  right  to  expect  will  be 
the  educational  condition  of  London  in  November,  1873, 
as  against  its  educational  wants.  Let  us  assume  the 
Board  to  do  twice  as  much  in  the  next  nineteen  months 
as  it  has  done  already.  Wo  shall  then  have  two,  or 
possibly  four,  new  school-houses  built ;  seventy-five 
schools  in  working  order,  containing  24,000  children ; 
700  children,  or  thereabouts,  at  industrial  schools; 


THE  DUG  DE  GRAMONT  ON  THE  PRUSSIAN 

WAR. 

The  work  on  *  France  and  Prussia  before  the  War,’ 
by  the  Due  de  Gramont,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  at 
the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  which  was  pab- 
lished  in  Paris  last  Monday,*  will  be  read  with  interest 
even  after  the  appearance  of  so  many  books  and  pam¬ 
phlets  on  the  subject,  and  will  be  none  the  less  interesting 
to  those  who  accept  its  statements  with  caution  and 
differ  from  many  of  its  conclusions.  Probably  the 
Due  de  Gramont  ought  not  to  have  waited  so  long 
to  give  to  the  world  his  disclosures  upon  the  transac¬ 
tions  which  preceded  the  rupture  of  the  peace,  and 
in  which  he  necessarily  played  so  important  a  part. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was,  perhaps,  wise  on  the  part 
of  the  ex-Minister  to  wait  for  the  partial  subsidence 
of  the  excitement  which  has  endured  almost  up  to  the 
present  day.  In  any  case,  the  contribution  which  the 
Due  de  Gramont  makes  to  our  knowledge  of  the  ante¬ 
cedent  facts  of  the  great  struggle  is  valuable  in  more 
than  one  respect.  We  have  already  heard  the  views  pat 
forward  on  behalf  of  the  able  Chancellor  of  the  German 


a  census  completed  which  will  be  good  for  a  few  years  Empire,  how  entirely  smn^  again^  rather  than  ^ 

to  come  ;  a  scheme  of  elementary  education  drawn  up  ;  the  peace-loving  Cabinet  of  Berlin,  “OW  e  i 

and  a  set  of  by-laws  drafted,  framed,  and  glazed.  Are  insulting  provocation  on  the  part  of  t  e  re 

we,  or  are  we  not  right,  in  saying  that  this  will  be  very  Grovemment,  how  forbearing  to  the  very  verge 
little  to  have  effected  in  three  years  ?  apparent  faint-heartedness  was  the  angelic  patience  o 

m,  Tl  1  t.  i.  u  •  1  1  i.  ^  ‘j.  •  j.  Prussia.  Like  M.  Benedetti,  the  Due  de  Gramont  wn- 

The  Board  must  set  more  briskly  to  work  if  it  m  to  *,^43  account.  With 

rno  nr%r\r\tif%r\ix%  r\f  r.no  nrmrwM^rklia  Af 


have  the  con6dence  of  the  metro^lis.  At  present  it  13  authority  than  the  ex-ambassador,  the  ex-Min«ter 

known  all  over  England  for  the  ino^inately  long  33  ^eing  at  the  centre  of  the  whoK 

Rtippnhoa  nr  whmh  ir.<i  mnmhnra  rlAhtrArpri  rhomQAliraa  .  .  v  .  .  Z  .  ?  ..  •  i.  _ 


.  xxxuxa.  .ixaxx  tuc  ucuii.es  OU  •  ^  although  it  be  Only  S  pOlUH  us 

Bible  reading  and  instruction,  on  the  payment  and  __z _ ^  i  -  -  p _ _ _ _ _ _ 

remission  of  fees,  and  on  free  schools.  The  torrena  *  La  France  et  la  Pru.se  ava, a  la  Guerre.  Par  M.leDucde 
utcendt  copia  of  these  memorable  debates  is,  indeed,  sad  G;amout,  anciea  Mii.istie  des  aflaiic*  Paris :  Deotu. 
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ihe  work  of  the  Doo  de  Gramont  is  more  out¬ 
'll ’-than  its  predecessor.  There  is  no  mistaking  the 
-ninion  in  which  the  outwitted  statesman  holds 
ate  wd  Tcrsatile  antagonist  M.  de  Gramont  has 
A  hi  that  Herr  von  Bismarck  is  a  supremely  un- 
nereonajre,  and  he  never  hesitates  to  say  so. 

tond  to  detract  from  the  piquancy  of  h.s  revelations. 

The  Due  de  Gramont  explicitly  reiterates  the  charge 
iWfheHohenzoUem  candidature  for  the  Spanish  Crown 
®retly  planned  between  Marshal  Prim  and  Count 
Bismarok.  In  the  month  of  March,  1870,  Pnm 
!Lte  to  Bismarck  to  know  if  it  suited  him  to  take  up 
a^in  the  candidature  of  the  Hohenzollern  Prince.  The 
^ndidature  in  question  had  been  broached  the  preceding 
rear  but  dropped  on  the  remonstrances  of  France.  Prim 
now’proposed  secretly  to  resume  the  negotiations,  and,  if 
possible,  to  carry  the  matter  to  the  stage  of  an  accom- 
Sished  fact  before  France  could  interfere.  Three  months 
after  the  letter  of  Prim,  an  answer  was  returned  by 
Coant  Bismarck,  in  which  the  Due  do  Gramont  affirms 
it  was  said  that  “  the  candidature  of  the  Hohenzollern 
Prince  was  in  itself  an  excellent  thing  which  ought 
not  to  be  abandoned,  and  which  at  the  given  moment 
could  be  most  opportune.”  The  Due  de  Gramont  adds 
that  this  letter  of  Count  Bismarck  still  exists,  although 
be  has  not  seen  it  himself;  but  it  has  been  seen  and 
read  by  eminent  men  whose  names  are  well  known. 
One  of  these  witnesses  has,  in  the  view  of  M.  de  Gra¬ 
mont,  removed  every  possibility  of  doubt  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject.  “  Of  course,  this  will  be  denied ;  it  is  the  inevitable 
fate  of  all  documents,  of  all  assertions  which  displease 
the  Prussian  chancery  or  which  interfere  with  its  de¬ 
clarations.”  It  may  be  seen  that  M.  de  Gramont  does 
not  affect  much  circumlocution  in  speaking  his  mind.  On 
the  3rd  of  July,  1870,  Marshal  Prim  made  the  first 
avowal  of  the  design  in  progress  to  the  Ambassador  of 
France  at  Madrid.  The  very  next  day  the  Cortes  were 
convoked  for  the  election  of  the  Prince  on  the  20th  of 
July.  But  a  fortnight  was  left  for  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  or  for  diplomacy  to  enter  a  protest  against  the 
scheme.  On  the  20th  it  was  certain  that  Prim’s  majority 
would  elect  Prim’s  Hohenzollern  nominee  just  as  after¬ 
wards  they  elected  his  Savoyard  nominee.  “  The 
respective  position  of  France  and  Prussia  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  this :  On  the  one  side,  France  had  at 
all  risks  to  prevent  the  accomplishment  of  the 
fact,  that  is  to  obtain  the  withdrawal  of  the  candi¬ 
dature  before  the  20th  of  July;  on  the  other  hand, 
l^ssia  manoBuvi'ed  in  order  that  diplomatic  discus¬ 
sion  and  the  pressure  of  the  great  European  Powers 
might  produce  no  results  previous  to  that  date.”  The 
first  step  taken  by  Prussia  in  tlie  pursuit  of  this  Fabian 
policy  was  significant.  On  the  4th  of  July,  that  is  to 
say  at  the  very  moment  when  his  presence,  diplomatically 
peaking,  was  indispensably  required,  Herr  von  Werther, 
Prussian  Ambassador  at  Paris,  departed  for  Germany 
on  pretence  of  paying  a  visit  of  ceremony  to  his  sovereign 
the  watering  place  of  £ms.  When  the  French 
Government  endeavoured  to  counteract  this  move  by 
^king  explanations  at  Berlin,  the  Prassian  Cabinet 
eriavely  replied  that  it  had  no  connection  with  the 
ohenzollem  candidature — nor  had  it  any  official  con¬ 
coction  and  that  it  .could  not  interfere  in  the  domestic 
concerns  of  the  Hohenzollern  family  or  the  national 
po  icy  of  the  Spanish  people.  The  French  Government, 
M  civilly  sneered  at  whenever  it  tried  to  make  use  of 
iptomatic  representations,  had  no  alternative  but  to 
1,  ®  *nown  its  resolution  with  regard  to  the  Hohen- 
nn  hT”  ^^didature  in  the  meeting  of  the  Corps  L^gislatif 
e  6th  of  July,  in  reply  to  the  interpellation  of  M. 

Prussian  Government  has  not  failed  to 
p  V.®®”  ft  resort  to  the  excitable  sphere  of  a 
assembly  instead  of  to  the  calm  and 
si&n  means  of  diplomatic  conference.  The  Prus- 

overoment,  M.  de  Gramont  points  out,  precisely 
^  uvred  to  make  diplomatic  means  impossible. 

*^gfti*d  to  the  pretended  demand  for  a  letter  of 

nromm  of  Prussia,  which  figured  so 

ently  among  the  provocations  attributed  by 


Count  Bismarck  to  the  French  Government,  M.  do 
Gramont  gives  some  important  details.  The  Prus¬ 
sian  Ambassador,  obliged  to  give  up .  his  policy  of 
absenteeism  in  consequence  of  the  divisive  attitude 
of  the  French  Cabinet,  had  returned  to  Paris,  and  in 
conversation  with  the  Due  de  Gramont  and  M.  Ollivier 
had  assured  the  two  French  Ministers  that  the  King  of 
Prussia  had  never  intended  any  affront  to  the  suscepti¬ 
bilities  of  France  W  sanctioning  the  Spanish  candidature 
of  his  cousin.  Give  us  that  assurance  in  writing, 
exclaimed  the  French  Ministers.  It  will  thus  become 
a  formal  expression  of  goodwill  on  the  part  of  his 
Prussian  Majesty,  and  that  will  at  once  remove  every 
ground  of  complaint.  The  precaution  of  having  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  mere  verbal  statement  was  unhappily 
indispensable.  *‘I  knew  by  experience,”  now  writes 
M.  de  Gramont  with  cutting  distinctness,  “  with  what 
facility  the  Cabinet  of  Berlin  disavowed  its  agents  when 
the  language  it  had  prescribed  to  them  interfered  with 
its  furl^er  designs.  I  had  seen  sad  examples  of  the 
kind  in  ^  1866,  and  these  recollections  did  not  allow 
me  to  risk  a  solution  which  might  bind  the  future 
and  the  honour  of  my  country  on  the  faith  of 
the  verbal  assurances  of  a  Prussian  Ambassador,  how¬ 
ever  honourable  he  might  be.”  Count  Bismarck 
afterwards  represented  the  request  of  the  French 
Government  as  amounting  to  a  humiliating  apology 
demanded  from  the  sacred  person  of  the  King.  M. 
de  Gramont  does  not  hesitate,  to  declare  that  when 
the  Prussian  Chancellor  “  invented  this  ground  of 
complaint,”  he  knew  as  well  as  the  Prussian  Ambas¬ 
sador,  as  well  as  the  King  himself,  that  the  fact  had  no 
existence,  but  he  found  in  this  statement  a  means  so 
certain  for  exciting  the  resentment  and  inflaming  the 
minds  of  the  German  people  that  he  made  use  of  it  with¬ 
out  scruple.  “  When  he  had  recourse  to  this  disloyal 
expedient,  he  did  it  with  the  firm  intention  of  enlarging 
the  breach  instead  of  closing  it,  he  did  it  in  order  to 
make  war  inevitable.” 

The  Doc  de  Gramont  quotes  some  memoranda  in  sup¬ 
port  of  these  views.  We  cannot  follow  him  through  all 
the  steps  of  his  clear  and  able  statement.  There  is  one 
essential  point,  however,  in  which  his  book  fails  to  carry 
a  satisfactory  conviction.  It  is  perfectly  well  known  now 
on  all  hands,  that  Prussia  was  splendidly  prepared  for 
war.  The  desire  of  the  Prussian  Cabinet  being  sufficiently 
evident  from  the  tone  and  method  it  used,  did  not  the 
French  Ministers  fall  in  with  that  desire  as  readily  as 
Count  Bismarck  himself  could  wish  ?  The  Due  de  Gra¬ 
mont  may  urge  that  France  was  morally  compelled  to  go 
to  war,  but  when  France  was  physically  and  militarily 
unfit,  as  events  abundantly  proved,  why,  at  least,  did  not 
the  French  statesmen  leave  to  Prussia  the  onus  of  the 
declaration  as  well  as  the  provocation  of  hostilities  ? 
The  conviction  that  Count  Bismarck  wanted  war  is 
hardly  an  excuse  for  giving  him  what  he  wanted. 


SPECULATIVE  LAWSUITS. 

Nothing  could  better  illustrate  the  sluggishness  of  the 
English  mind  to  generalisation  than  the  way  in  which 
the  Tichborne  scandal  has  been  received.  A  butcher 
from  Wagga-Wagga  brings  an  action  against  the  owner 
of  the  Tichborne  property,  and,  having  the  support  of  a 
large  pnBlic  confederacy,  is  able  to  inflict  a  fine  upon  him 
which,  according  to  the  lowest  estimate,  does  not  fall 
short  of  60,000Z.  Some  of  those  rash  believers  who 
pinned  their  faith  to  the  claimant’s  story  are  solacing 
themselves  with  the  form  in  which  the  trial  ended.  They 
say  that  because  a  verdict  was  not  taken  for  the  defend¬ 
ant,  the  claimant  has  not  been  condemned  as  an  im¬ 
postor.  If  it  were  not  that  the  mere  form  of  a  nonsuit 
is  too  trivial  to  make  an  argument  about,  this  peculiar 
ending  of  the  trial  might  be  said  to  aggravate  the  injury. 
If  the  claimant  could  put  the  defendants  to  such  enor¬ 
mous  expense,  and  the  issue  between  them  were  left 
undecided,  the  hardship  on  them  would  be  so  much  the 
greater.  The  plaintiff,  exercising  his  right  of  election, 
chose  to  withdraw  bis  claim,  and  thereby  admits,  after 
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case.  The  claimant  is  to  be  prosecuted  at  the  nnU* 
expense,  although,  in  strictness,  the  law  lays  thaf 
on  injured  party.  The  State.  thereZ>, 
its  duty  to  protect  the  subject  from  wrong-doers  W* 
fail  to  recognise  any  substantial  difference  bet 
robbing  a  man  by  a  dishonest  lawsuit,  and  robbini?^^ 
by  an  ingenious  attack  on  his  safe.  It  is  surely  theb  ^ 
ness  of  the  State  to  give  protection,  and  not  to  renn^* 
the  suffering  party  to  pay  for  it.  ^uire 

The  necessary  relief  might  be  granted  by  a  moig 
liberal  interpretation  of  pauper  suits.  When  a  man  * 
unable  to  find  security  for  c  sts,  he  might  have  an  oddot* 
tunity  of  bringing  his  case  before  a  Government  offi^* 
and,  if  he  had  a  good  prim  a  facie  case,  and  the  defendants 
did  not  appear  to  have  a  satisfactory  defence,  then  a 
public  officer  might  be  required  to  give  security.  In  the 
event  of  the  plaintiff  failing,  the  costs  of  the  defendant 
but  not  of  the  plaintiff,  would  be  paid  by  the  State.  We 
do  not  think  that  such  a  provision  would  be  strained  too 
much,  and  it  would  possibly  effect  a  greater  reform 
itself.  If  the  Government  had  to  pay  for  certain  lawsuits, 
its  energy  might  be  directed  to  reducing  the  extravagant 
cost  of  administering  justice.  Everybody  who  has  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  law  complains  of  its  cost;  hut  Issachar 
has  long  been  a  patient  ass  sitting  between  two  burdens 
— the  costliness  of  law,  and  the  failure  of  justice.  If  it 
be  said  that  cheap  law  would  multiply  lawsuits,  we  can 
only  say  it  is  better  that  lawsuits  should  be  multiplied 
than  that  they  should  be  kept  down  by  injustice,  by  the 
strength  of  a  long  purse.  To  make  law  expensive  and 
uncertain,  as  is  w’ell  shown  in  Ihe  case  of  the  commons. 
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fining  the  defendants  such  an  enormous  sum,  that  he 
ought  not  to  have  brought  the  action  at  all. 

This  result  is  a  scandal  to  the  administration  of 
Justice  which,  even  if  it  stood  alone,  would  demand 
redress.  But,  unhappily,  it  does  not  stand  alone. 
There  is  a  class  of  actions  with  which  we  are  only  too 
familiar,  and  which  are  generally  known  as  speculative 
actions.  They  provide  a  familiar  illustration  of  the  old 
joke,  “  Heads  I  win,  tails  you  lose.’*  The  plaintiff  is  a 
man  of  straw  :  if  he  succeeds,  his  attorney  fattens  upon 
the  costs ;  if  he  fails,  he  loses  nothing,  for  the  simple 
but  conclusive  reason  that  he  has  nothing  to  lose. 
The  unfortunate  defendant  cannot  protect  himself ;  in 
any  event  he  is  doomed  to  be  despoiled  of  his  property, 
and  the  only  question  is  as  to  the  exact  amount,  which 
will  be  somewhat  greater  if  he  fails  than  if  he  succeeds. 
The  public  companies  are  the  greatest  sufferers.  There 
is  a  kind  of  chronic  war  going  on  between  them  and  the 
public,  and  sharp  attorneys  are  constantly  looking  out 
for  plausible  cases,  in  the  confident  hope  that  what  is 
weak  in  evidence  may  be  made  strong  by  the  prejudices 
•of  the  jury.  In  retaliation,  some  companies  adopt  the 
very  unfair  rule  of  contesting  every  claim,  so  that  hy 
oscaping  the  payment  of  just  debts  they  are  enabled  to 
meet  the  cost  of  unjust  claims.  As  the  law  does  not 
give  them  justice,  they  take  the  remedy  into  their  own 
liands.  Another  class  of  cases  we  had  almost  stigma¬ 
tised  as  **  speculative ;  ”  we  mean  breach  of  promise 
cases.  But  as  all  cases  of  the  kind  succeed,  or  very 
rarely  fail,  it  cannot  be  said  there  is  ever  any  speculative 
oncertainty  in  the  result. 

The  injustice  of  speculative  actions  is  so  glaring,  and 
«o  frequently  exemplified  in  courts  of  law,  that  it  is 
surprising  that  some  remedy  is  not  attempted.  The 
only  adequate  protection  would  be  that  security  should 
l>e  required  for  costs  before  an  action  was  begun.  In 
many  cases  this  would  involve  no  hardship  whatever. 
If  the  gentlemen  who  furnished  Mr  Thomas  Castro, 
4iliiis  Tichbome,  with  money  to  prosecute  his  claim,  had 
been  compelled  also  to  give  security  for  costs  to  the 
Ticliborne  heir,  we  cannot  think  that  they  would  have 
bad  a  serious  grievance.  If  they  are  going  to  wager  on 
the  result  of  an  action,  there  can  be  no  harm  in  making 
iheui  pay  for  their  temerity.  The  Tichborne  bondholders 
might  fairly  have  been  required  to  run  the  double  as 
well  as  the  single  risk  ;  they  ought  to  have  paid  for  both 
sides.  In  the  present  state  of  the  law  they  have  been 
the  means  of  impoverishing  a  great  estate.  It  is  bad 
enough  for  a  proprietor  to  have  to  defend  himself  against 
nn  impecunious  plaintiff;  but  it  is  intolerable  that  he 
:shouId  be  assailed  by  a  company  foi*med  for  his  destruc¬ 
tion.  This  is  a  new  development  of  co-operation,  by  no 
means  of  an  innocent  or  unexceptionable  character.  A 
man  has  a  right,  no  doubt,  to  supply  the  plaintiff  with 
money  ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  mw  men  who  knew 
Boger  Tichborne,  and  believed  that  the  claimant  was 
their  old  comrade,  every  excuse  may  be  made.  But  even 
for  them  w'e  do  not  see  why,  as  abettors,  they  ought  to 
bo  in  a  better  positiou  than  the  principal,  and  should 
get  off  with  the  risk  of  one  side  only,  instead  of  the 
w  hole  costs  of  the  trial.  In  regard  to  the  general  boud- 
bolders,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  case  except  the 
ex  parte  statements  of  the  claimant’s  witnesses,  there  can 
be  no  sympathy  whatever.  They  took  upon  themselves 
to  decide  upon  the  mt^rits  of  a  case  that  was  to  be  laid 
before  a  competent  tribunal ;  and  certainly  they  should 
be  made  to  do  it  at  their  peril. 

At  present,  it  is  only  in  the  rarest  circumstances  that 
n  plaintiff  is  called  on  to  find  security  for  costs.  Even 
the  poorest  man  is  not  required  to  justify  his  appearance 
in  a  court  of  law,  as  suitor  for  redress.  To  insist  on 
fiocuiity  for  costs  would  often  be  tantamount  to  a  denial 
•of  justice  ;  and  it  is  probably,  on  the  whole,  a  greater 
lini^ship  to  a  poor  man  to  be  refused  redress,  than  it  is 
for  a  rich  man  tube  unjustly  mulctedof  costs.  There  arises, 
however,  a  question  whether,  in  such  a  case,  the  State 
is  not  bound  to  interfere,  and  relieve  the  injured 
defendant.  This  would  be  a  fair  mean  between  making 
justice  entirely  free  and  the  existing  system.  A  better 


Lord  Derby’s  Domesday  Book. — We  have  been  asked 
to  print  the  following  correspondence  : 

Land  Tenure  Reform  Association, 

9  Bnckingham  Street,  Strand, 

March  Ifi,  1672. 

My  Lord, — I  am  requested  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Land  Tenure  Reform  Association  to  convey  to  your  Lordship 
their  acknowledgment  of  the  great  value  of  the  returns  which 
yon  have  called  for  with  reference  to  the  number  of  landOwnen 
in  the  kingdom.  They  do  not  find  in  the  minutes  of  the  House 
of  Lords  or  elsewhere  the  express  terms  of  any  order  on  the 
subject ;  and  lest  the  information,  which  cannot  in  any  form  be 
gathered  without  much  cost,  should  after  all  prove  unsatisfactory 
and  delusive,  they  are  anxious  to  submit  to  your  Lordship  what 
appears  to  them  some  of  the  difficulties  of  the  task  which  have 
to  be  overcome,  and  the  errors  which  it  is  necessary  to  avoid. 

The  Committee  gather  from  what  has  been  stated  in  print,  that 
the  intention  is  to  prepare  the  return  from  particulars  to  be  for- 
nished  by  the  clerks  of  the  Unions  through  the  medium  of  the 
Local  Government  Board. 

The  Committee  fears  that  neither  the  rate -books  nor  the 
registers  of  the  freehold  voters  will  afford  any  true  account  of 
the  number  of  landowners,  or  of  the  quantities  of  land  they 
respectively  own.  The  rates  are  levied  upon  the  occupier,  and 
according  to  their  legal  incidence  are  by  him  placed  to  bis  own 
account  or  deducted  from  his  rent.  In  a  multitude  of  coses  tbe 
statement  of  tbe  tenant  as  to  who  is  actually  the  owner  of  ^ 
estate  which  he  occupies,  will,  from  ignorance  of  tbe  real  this 
and  other  causes,  be  wholly  untrustworthy  evidence. 

As  to  the  register  of  freehold  voters  it  is  generally  believed  that 
in  many  counties  freehold  votes  have  been  created  by  deeds  of 
conveyance  which  are  never  used  for  any  other  purpoi^  and 
under  which  the  granters  have  no  possession  and  derive  no 
pecuniary  benefit.  It  will  be  right  that  all  such  fictitious  titlM 
should  be  eliminated  from  the  list  of  honA  Jide  owners ;  and  this 
can  hardly  be  done  without  requiring  some  proof,  or  at  least, 
positive  allegation  that  there  is  an  actual  perception  of  the  rents 
and  profits. 

The  use  which  may  be  made  of  the  rate-books  and  the  registers 
of  freehold  voters  would  seem  to  be  no  more  than  prelimiD**’/* 
They  afford,  perhaps,  the  best  possible  foundation  for  subsequent 
inquiry,  but  in  themselves  they  would  form  the  basis  of  no 
that  would  be  even  approximately  accurate;  and  it  would  hi 
lamentable  if  the  vast  labour  and  expense,  which  even  snen  • 
return  would  involve,  should  be  thus  thrown  away.  ^ 

From  the  best  and  most  deliberate  consideration  which  tne 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Laud  Tenure  Reform  Associatioa 
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the  subject,  it  appears  impossible  from  anr  materials 
the  Local  Gorcrnmcnt  Board,  or  to  any 
*  -:c3  to  which  that  Board  can  address  itself,  to 

uli.  approachinjt  to  complete  information  of  any  real 
ist  wort  hi  ness  in  this  inquiry,  and  that  such  can  only  be 
.  .  ^  _  -•  .-j  —i^x.  “lowers  of 

for  that 


in  ^curate  maps  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  into 
such  a  subject  the  Committee  cannot  enter. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Your  Lordsh^’s  most  obedient  servant, 

„  Thomas  A.  Cowpbr,  Colonel, 

The  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Derby.  Hon.  See. 

23  St  James*s  Square, 

March  16,  1872. 

bir,  I  have  to  acknowledge  your  letter  of  yesterday  on  the 
subject  of  the  proposed  inquiry  into  the  ownership  of  land  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  in  reply  I  beg  to  observe  that  any  sugges> 
make  as  to  the  manner  in  which  that  inquiry 
Mould  bo  conducted  had  better  be  addressed  to  her  Majesty’s 
Government,  with  whom  the  whole  matter  now  rests. 

I  remain,  your  obedient  servant. 

The  Hon.  Sec.  to  the  Land  Tenure  Derby. 

Reform  Association. 


:r„5Ment  scccssible  to 
public  functionaries 
obtain  anything  a) 

Ysliic  or  truir-  - 
obuined  by 

^xsmination^.^^^  ^  Commission  might  take  the  rate-books  and  the 
purpose^  referred  to  as  their  preliminary  data,  and  proceed  there- 
to  make  further  inquiries,  to  be  answered  by  the  persons 
♦wl*  indicated  or  referred  to,  or  who  can  be  thus  traced  as  pro- 
•  tors  such  answers  being  obtained  from  them  individually 
when  of  full  age  and  competent,  and  from  their  trustees  and 

narfljunS  in 

^Tbere  is  no  doubt  that  both  in  the  towns  and  country,  one 
J.  j,  often  the  owner  of  many  tenements,  fields  or  farms, 
^ten  in  different  counties.  A  member  of  Parliament  has  been 
h  ard  to  remark  that  he  had  fifteen  votes  in  different  constitu- 
jg  needful  that  some  accurate  method  be  found  of 
?dentifying  the  same  owner  of  property  which  is  distributed  in 
rarious  localities,  so  that  in  the  result  of  the  return  one  owner 

fee  not  multiplied  into  fifteen  or  twenty. 

Again  under  wills  of  small  properties,  all  the  children  in  a 
family  are  not  nnfrequently  interested  as  joint  tenants,  or  tenants 
in  common.’  These,  if  all  be  returned  simply  as  owners,  which, 
in  fact,  they  are,  will  al»o  greatly  multiply  the  apparent  number 
of  proprietors.  In  such  cases,  the  return  can  only  truly  represent 
the  condition  of  the  ownership,  if  the  annual  value  of  the  propertv 
be  coupled  with  the  statement  of  the  number  of  owners.  With 
regard  to  leasehold  estates,  it  is  right  that  the  owner  of  a  long 
lease,  not  a  mere  agricultural  lease,  but  a  building  and  improving 
lease  of  sixty  or  seventy  years  or  upwards,  should  be  reckoned  as 
an  owner,  but  such  interests  shonld  be  plainly  distinguished,  so 


CoNTEMPOBABY  Tbstimont. — The  value  of  contemporary 
testimony  to  character  or  personal  appearance  has  always 
been  somewhat  doubtful.  The  good  looks  of  Richard  IIL 
and  the  moral  excellence  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  must, 
in  consequence  of  discrepancies  in  this  sort  of  evidence, 
remain  moot  points.  In  the  present  day,  however,  a 
clearer  picture  of  the  eminent  persons  in  our  midst  can 
generally  be  reckoned  upon.  We  should  suppose,  for 
instance,  that  the  features  and  complexion  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  are  familiar  to  so  many  that  a  correct  description  of 
his  outward  seeming  will  be  handed  down  to  posterity. 
But  there  are  pitfalls  in  the  way  of  the  future  historian. 
A  recent  account  in  a  French  journal  of  the  appearance  of 
the  Prince  at  the  Nrtional  Assembly,  and  at  the  theatre, 
informs  us  with  truth  that  his  Royal  Highness  had  the  pale 
looks  of  a  convalescent,  but  adds  the  startling  announce¬ 
ment  that  he  has  a  fine  black  beard.  This  little  addition 
to  the  raw  material  of  history  may  give  trouble  by-and-by. 

Repoblicanibm  in  Pabliahsnt. — Last  Tuesday,  the 
19th  of  March,  will  be  a  day  memorable  in  the  annals  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  this  equally  whether  it 
furnishes  a  solitary  instance  of  the  indecent  behaviour  to 
which  **  honourable  members”  can  resort  when  it  pleases 
them  to  do  so,  or  whether  it  forms  a  precedent  for  a 
system  of  such  undignified  conduct  as  the  American 
Congress  and  the  French  Assembly  sometimes  indulge  in. 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  had  prepared  to  do  the  best  thing  that 
it  was  possible  for  him  to  do  in  reparation  of  the  blander 
that  he  had  committed  last  autumn  at  Newcastle.  He 
had  then  used  some  comparatively  insignificant  items  in 
the  Civil  List  as  a  ground  for  attacking  the  monarchical 
institutions  of  the  country.  The  Republican  battle  is  not 
thus  to  be  fought,  and,  though  the  mob  tyranny  that  was 
brought  to  bear  upon  himself  and  his  friend  Mr  Odger 
was  wholly  reprehensible,  we  cannot  wonder  that  opposi¬ 
tion  should  have  been  shown  to  his  ill-advised  movement. 
But  he  honestly  tried  to  set  himself  right  by  reproducing  his 
complain ts,  not  against  the  Crown,  but  against  the  income  of 
the  Crown,  on  Tuesday  evening.  This  was  altogether  legiti¬ 
mate,  and  his  arguments  ought  to  have  been  listened  to 
on  their  own  merits  and  rebutted  by  fair  arguments,  if  by 
anything.  But  the  arguments  that  the  House  of  Commons 
resorted  to  were  by  no  means  fair,  and,  if  there  is  still  any 
meaning  in  the  word,  were  certainly  not  gentlemanly.  Mr 
Qladstone  refused  to  consider  Sir  Charles  Dilke’s  motion 
as  he  made  and  explained  it  in  the  House,  and  chose  rather 
to  judge  it  by  the  reports  of  the  Newcastle  lecture.  And 
of  course  the  Premier’s  method  was  followed  and  im¬ 
proved  upon.  The  august  assemblage  at  St  Stephen’s 
crave  itself  uD  to  Buch  riot  and  confusion  as,  unfriendly 


jj  . ..  *nd  the  extent  of  surface  occupied  by  railways  and 
in  being  ascertained,  the  entire  quantity  of  land  actually 

of  ownership  will  be  known,  and  this  will  afford  the  means 

jQ.  the  accuracy  of  the  general  return.  In  the  state- 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


OUR  UPPER  SERVANTS. 

Sir, — It  is  a  pity  that  a  natiou  cannot  Avail  itself  of  the 
polite  fictions  by  which  individuals  gently  manage  to  rid  them¬ 
selves  of  tiie  leeches  and  barnacles  of  private  life.  For 
instance,  there  is  the  Platonic  congi^  by  which  you  mollify  the 
person  whom  you  dismiss,  as  Socrates  proposed  to  mollify  the 
oanished  dramatists,  by  adroit  flattery.  You  escort,  so  to 
s}>eak,  the  drugged  victim  to  the  gates  of  your  city.  There — 
still  following  Uie  Socratic  programme— you  pour  perfumes 
on  his  hair,  and  put  crowns  on  his  head,  and  you  call  him 
wonderful  and  brilliant  and  inspired,  and — slam  the  door  in 
his  face.  Modern  instances  of  this  ingenious  and  humane 
formula  of  dismissal  must  suggest  themselves  to  every  body. 
There  are,  for  example,  employers  who  want  to  get  rid  of 
some  useless  clerk,  whose  good  intentions  at  least  sheter  him 
from  open  insult.  Being  unable  to  pick  a  direct  quarrel  with 
the  poor  wretch,  the  employer  .sends  for  Mr  Jones,  and  tells 
him  in  honeyed  accents  that  he  fears  the  situation  is  not 
quite  equal  to  liis  merits.  It  is,  of  course,  vain  for  Mr 
Jones  to  modestly  waive  his  merits.  He  is  stuffed  with 
compliments  and  assured  that  he  cannot  be  allowed  to  sacri¬ 
fice  his  ow  n  interests,  that  in  his  present  place  he  is  lost,  in 
fact  completely  thrown  away.  And  then  the  bland  employer 
gives  Mr  Jones  a  donation  of  10/.,  and  a  month’s  notice. 
Equally  bland  is  the  editor’s  refusal  of  volunteer  contri¬ 
butions.  These,  it  has  been  observed,  are  never  vulgar, 
flippant,  slipshod,  or  ungrammatical.  They  are  simply  “  not 
suited  to  our  columns.”  Or,  again,  there  is  the  economical 
ruse,  largely  practised  for  getting  rid  of  “  perfect  treasures 
of  servants.’’  For  some  servants  stay  in  your  service  so  long, 
and  serve  you  so  faithfully,  that  they  only  render  life  a 
long  penance.  In  these  circumstances  the  surest  relief  is  to 
reduce  the  establishment,  so  as  to  leave  no  employment  for 
the  invaluable  person.  For  experience  shows  that,  when  you 
hint  that  altered  circumstances  will  cause  a  great  alteration 
in  your  income,  and  that  you  must  reduce  your  expenses,  the 
said  invaluable  persons  take  a  very  reasonable  view  of 
matters.  It  may  be  objected  that  this  ruse  involves  con¬ 
siderable  personal  sacrifice.  Fj«ct8,  however,  indicate  the 
contrary.  At  any  rate  hundreds  of  persons  every  year  put 
dow’ii  their  carriage,  because  they  have  not  the  moial  courage 
to  give  their  coachman  notice. 

The  English  people  are  blessed  with  certain  invaluable 
servants  who  are  simply  such  perfect  treasures  that  they 
interrupt  all  political  progress,  or,  at  least,  divert  it  into 
wrong  channels.  These  servants  pretend  to  know  what  is 
good  for  us  a  great  deal  better  than  we  know  ourselves.  The 
nation,  after  a  sufficiently  hot  and  prodigal  youth,  would 
like  to  retrench  and  live  cheaply.  But  our  head  servants 
pooh  pooh  our  economical  tendencies,  and  like  true  bourgeois 
we  put  up  with  their  insolence.  We  are  beginning  to  feel 
slightly  apathetic  about  squandering  Engli^i  blood  and 
money  in  foreign  quarrels.  We  are  beginning  to 
have  a  glimmering  idea  that  when  we  see  a  row 
the  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  button  up  our  pockets 
and  cross  the  street.  We  are  beginning  to  under¬ 
stand  that,  however  horrid  the  brutalities  practised  by 
German  and  Franch  on  each  other,  yet  for  us  to  add 
two  hundred  millions  to  our  National  Debt,  and  a 
hundred  thousand  lives  to  the  hellish  holocust  will 
not  alleviate  one  horror  of  war.  In  short  we  are  ready  to 
stand  for  good  by  the  doctrine  of  non-intervention,  and  to 
reduce  our  war  establishment  to  a  minimum.  But,  in  spite  of 
our  convictions,  we  no  more  dare  give  up  a  large  standing 
army,  from  fear  of  the  jeers  of  our  aristocraev,  than  a  respect¬ 
able  member  of  the  middle-class  dare  put  down  his  carriage 
for  fear  his  flunkey  should  think  him  mean.  Mr  Brown’s 
coachman  tells  his  master  that  the  Duke  of  Omnium  does 
this  and  the  Marquis  of  Carabbas  the  other,  and  Brown  is 
refuted.  And  we,  as  a  nation,  are  not  less  imbued  with  a 
snobbish  deference  to  aristocratic  talk  of  national  prestige 
and  position.  But  Mr  Brown’s  flunkey,  after  a  time,  presumes 
on  his  success  ;  and  the  end,  not  unfrequently,  is  that  Brown 
in  a  sudden  passion  kicks  his  gorgeous  retainer  down  stairs. 
Whether  our  national  Jearaeses  have  yet  reached  the  end  of 
their  tether,  or  not,  is  at  present  open  to  some  doubt.  That 
they  will  some  day  or  other  ruffle  John  Bull  can  admit  of  no 
doubt.  It  is  also  beyond  doubt  that,  when  that  day  does 
come,  our  menials  will  feel  John  Bull’s  boot  very  heavily  in  a 
very  tender  place.  Common  sense,  therefore,  would  suggest 
that  now  is  the  time  for  parting  with  these  invaluable 
servants. 

But,  in  giving  notice  to  our  hereditary  legislators,  we  must 
above  all  things  avoid  scandal.  We  must  get  rid  of  them  on 
pretty  nauch  the  same  principles  as  they  themselves  get  rid  of 
their  mistresses,  by  a  judicious  blending  of  the  firm  and  the 
bland.  We  may  protest  that  our  new  alliance  with  demo¬ 


cracy  is  but  a  mariagt  de  convenance,  and  that  our  hearts  will 
always  be  true  to  our  old  nobility.  But,  whatever  we  sav 
the  old  liaUwx  must  come  to  au  end.  And  the  milder 
measures  the  greater,  probably,  will  be  our  success.  For  if 
vigorous  abuse  and  slashing  declamation  could  have  relieved  ns 
of  our  noble  incubus  we  ^ould  long  ago  have  been  relieved 
Succeeding  masters  of  vituperation  can  scarcely  hope  torivaf 
much  less  to  surpass,  former  adepts.  In  this  point,  at  least*^ 
the  boast  of  Diomede  is  an  empty  boast.  But  railing  accusal 
tions  have  univer^lly  failed.  And  this,  too,  in  spite  of  the 
most  favourable  circumstances  from  within  co-operating  with 
I  the  assault  from  without.  No  one  would  have  supposed  h 
‘priori  that  a  class  of  men  who  are  at  little  pains  to  conceal 
their  contempt  for  all  but  the  three  or  four  thousand  people 
who  constitute  what  is  called  society,  who  care  as  little  ti^the 
middle  classes  as  the  gods  of  Epicurus,  except  when  there  ait 
sacrifices  offering,  and  who,  if  not  more  immoral  than  the  rese 
of  the  world,  at  least  set  less  store  by  morality,  would  have 
endeared  itself  to  a  nation’s  heart.  Yet,  in  fact,  the  most, 
microcephalous  cretin  that  succeeds  to  a  coronet  is  a  centre  of 
a  loyal  devotion  that  virtue  rarely  attracts.  This  mournful 
result  would  soon  cease  if  more  logic  and  less  rhetoric  were 
brought  to  bear  upon  our  nobility.  But,  unfortunately,  some 
of  our  agitators,  though  meaning  well  enough  at  the  Mttom, 
rather  overdo  the  thing.  And,  by  attributing  to  the  nobles 
vices  which  they  possibly  do  not  possess,  they  cause  the  un¬ 
thinking  crowd  to  invest  them  with  virtues  which  are  cer¬ 
tainly  not  always  theirs.  But,  to  apply  one  of  .^Esop’s  fables, 
where  the  cola  wind  of  abuse  fails,  the  mild  sunshine  of 
cajolery  may  succeed.  We  must  try  and  work  on  the  vanity 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  persuade  them  by  sweet  flatteries 
to  execute  the  happy  dispatch  upon  themselves.  We  must  put 
out  of  sight  and  mind  the  immoralities  and  bankruptcies  of  our 
hereditary  rulers.  We  will  even  investour  nobles  with  unheard- 
of  virtues.  We  will  surpass  Socrates  himself  in  liepraising 
and  belauding  them,  but  we  will  sternly  stick  to  our  text  that 
we  must  part.  It  must  be  pointed  out  to  our  aristocracy  that 
their  true  sphere  is  in  a  country  like  Prussia,  where  they  are 
really  useful  to  put  at  the  head  of  baser  cut-throats.  For 
aught  that  appears  to  the  contrary,  the  nobility  may  make 
excellent  officers  ;  only,  as  the  demand  for  officers  is  not  very 
brisk  here  at  present,  the  nobility  seem  sadly  deficient  in  a 
final  cause.  They  shine  to  great  advantage  in  military  theo¬ 
cracies  ;  but  the  English  of  modem  times  are  peaceful  demo¬ 
crats,  not  brawlers,  nor  rufflers.  They,  therefore,  could  well 
dispense  with  such  noble  swash-bucklers  as  the  Guards,  for 
instance.  In  former  times,  too,  our  aristocracy  had  some  sort 
of  raUon  d^itre  as  furnishing  a  perennial  stream  of  diploma¬ 
tists.  But  diplomacy  itself  is  on  its  last  legs.  Mr  Peter 
Rylands  has  asked  of  it,  cui  bono  f  For,  at  the  best  of  times, 
ambassadors  come  rather  dear,  and  ours  don’t  seem  to  under¬ 
stand  even  their  own  sorry  trade  or,  to  parody  a  saying  of 
James  I.,  we  can  make  an  earl  a  marquis,  but  the  de’il  him¬ 
self  cannot  make  him  a  diplomatist. 

The  Church,  again,  is  an  institution  which  would  be  endur¬ 
able,  but  for  its  virtues.  If  the  Church  were  really  what 
some  of  its  injudicious  enemies  represent  it  to  be — a  sort  of 
branch  asylum  for  idiots,  or  a  refuge  for  broken-down  pro¬ 
fligates — the  cause  of  national  education  would  be  fifty  yearn 
in  advance  of  its  present  stage.  It  is  just  because  simony  is 
not  rampant,  because  the  clergy  are  a  not  over-paid  and  de¬ 
cidedly  hard-working  body,  that  the  nation  is  content  to  suffer 
ecclesiastics  to  remain  the  almoners  of  the  wretched  dole  called 
national  education.  If  the  clergy  would  kindly  relapse  into  the 
habits  and  customs'of  the  last  century,  England  would  soon  have 
a  population  of  which  ninety  per  cent,  could  read  and  write.- 
But  the  generous  people  cannot  pierce  below  the  external 
cloak  of  active  and  decorous  sacerdotalism,  and  see  the  low 
self-seeking  motives  bv  which  it  is  guided.  And  so  England 
treats  the  Church  with  the  false  consideration  with  which 
Saul  treated  Agag.  Our  supreme  need  is  a  Samuel  to  hew 
the  Church  in  pieces,  though  she  come  before  him  never  to 
delicately.  The  truth  is,  that  the  showy  virtues  of  the 
Church  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  she  is  anxious,  and  over¬ 
anxious,  to  give  us  everything  but  secular  education,  the  only 
thing  that  is  at  all  commensurate  with  our  needs.  We  ask 
for  bread  -  and  the  Church  gives  us  a  stone.  It  is  true  that 
she  is  willing  to  serve  the  stone  up  with  the  most  allunog 
sauces  and  condiments,  but  you  are  sure  to  crack  your 
in  every  Church  cake  on  some  hard  stone.  The  intellect  that 
as  surely  moves  the  nation  as  t>ovs  moved  the  world  oi 
Anaxagoras,  has  pronounced  for  a  purely  secular  system 
education.  The  bigotry  of  the  nation,  directed  and  sw^®^ 
by  the  Church,  has  pronounced  for  a  sectarian  system.  ^ 
therefore  the  Church  must  go  to  the  wall.  But  we  roust  n® 
be  .harsh  towards  our  clerics  ;  we  must  speak  to  them  lai^ 
We  must — again  more  Socratico — tell  them  that  we 
fault  to  find  with  them.  Their  morals  are  unimpeachah  J 
their  manners  are  charming,  their  erudition  is  profoun  » 
their  eloquence  is  amazing.  The  tea-table,  the  croquet  row  f 
the  school-room,  the  pulpit,  whatever  they  touch  they  adorn- 
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Dart  with  them  with  the  utmost  regret ;  we  will  give*  natural  tendency  to  love  God,  and  from  this  fact  derives  its 
thpmthe  most  excellent  characters;  we  sincerely  trust  that  proof  ot  the  innate  depravity  of  human  nature.  On  the 
thev  will  obtain  a  comfortable  situation  ;  and  we  shall  always  other  hand,  Positivism  presents  but  one  object  of  love  and 
fAke  an  unaffected  interest^  in  them— in  somebodj^  eUe’s  devotion,  Humanity,  ana  one  to  which  man  hai  a  natural 


take  an 
•ervice. 


1  am,  dbC., 


CBCBOH  BEFOBM. 


Sir  —I  have  no  desire  to  discuss  Positivism  with  Mr  Noyes, 
who  does  not  appear  to  me  to  understand  the  subiect ;  but  I 
ADorehend  we  are  both  agreed  in  our  object^  which  is  of  sur- 
JSsing  importence,  especially  amidst  the  present  revolu- 
ttory  tendencies,  viz.,  the  promotion  of  the  unity  and  moral 
regeneration  of  mankind,  though  we  differ  widely  as  to  the 
Allow  me  to  make  a  few  further  and  concluding 
remarks  on  the  superiority  of  the  positive  means  to  those 
proposed  by  any  supernatural  theology. 

^  Positivism,  or  the  Religion  of  Humanity,  considers  that  the 
CTeat  source  of  moral  evil  is  selfishness,  or  a  deficiency  of 


tendency  to  sympathise  with,  and  which  sympathy  the 
knowledge  of  the  innumerable  and  continued  benefits  he 
derives  from  it  in  the  ^t  and  present  (benefits  now  much 
obscured  and  forgotten  tnrough  tne  action  of  Theology)  will 
tend  gi^tly  to  develop  and  increase.*  Thus  devotion  to 
Humanity  takes  the  place  of  the  worship  of  God. 

Again,  Theolo^,  or  at  least  the  most  popular  (and  there¬ 
fore  most  injurious)  form  of  it,  sets  out  with  the  doctrine 
of  the  innate  depravity  of  man,  while  Positivism,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  takes  as  its  bMis  the  innate  benevolent  instincts  of 
man.  I  appeal  confidently  to  any  impartial  thinker  to 
decide  which  system  is  best  calculated  to  promote  unity,  love, 
and  brotherhood. 

Mr  Noyes  believes  that  the  two  dogmas,  “the  Fatherhood 


great  source  of  moral  evil  is  selfishness,  or  a  denciency  oi  ©f  God”  and  “the  Brotherhood  of  Mao,”  are  admitted  by  all 
benevolence  and  sympathy  ;  this  gr^t  evil  it  hopes  greatly  Christians,  and,  therefore,  furnish  a  sufiicient  bond  of  union 
to  modify,  but  not  to  extirpate,  for  its  aims  are  not  Utopian,  for  a  National  Church.  I  consider  experience  entirely  d is- 

Vawr  wvAvwwr  at  rttT\1  A  I  t*#  ^  m  a 


It  would  effect  this  great  and  important  object  by  very  simple 
and  rational  means.  First  it  would  clear  the  way  by  discard- 


proves  this  belief.  If  all  Christians  agreed  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  Fatherhood  of  God,  why  are  their  views  of  God  so  different 


basis ;  secondly,  because  it  presents  as  a  supreme,  ana  tnereiore 

really  exchmve^  obiect  or  love  and  devotion,  an  invisible,  I  a  moment  believe  that  the  God  of  the  Catholic  and  Protestant, 
lopernatiiral,  and  therefore  unknown  being,  which  it  could  of  the  Trinitarian  and  Unitarian,  of  the  Calvinist  and  Quaker, 
easily  be  shown,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,^  man  upg  fbe  same  God  ?  Where,  then,  is  there  any  prospect  of 
cannot  really  love,  for  he  can  only  really  love  a  being  of  unity  or  concord  amongst  Christians  even — much  less  amongst 
his  own  nature ;  but  it  should  be  sufficient  proof  that  long  I  them  and  non-Christians— on  the  proposed  basis  ? 

experience  has  satisfactorily  shown  that  man  has  really  j  to  the  Brotherhood  of  Man,  are  we  not  justified  in 

no  natural  tendency  to  love  such  a  being  with  supreme  j  affirming  that  neither  our  Christian  rulers,  statesmen,  legis- 
afiection,  and  to  require  such  a  love  therefore  can  lators,  landowners,  nor  capitalists  have  any  conception,  much 
only  tend  to  produce  either  fanaticism  or  h^risy,  both  less  a  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Man^  If  so,  they  would 

surely  most  demoralising.  Besides,  not  to  insist  on  the  j  aurely  show  more  justice  and  sympathy  for  those  from  whom 
irrational  and  roundabout  way  of  first  asking  to  make  man  they  derive  all  their  power  and  wealth — nay,  their  very 
love  G^,  an  invisible,  unknown  being,  in  order  that  he  may  existence,  and  all  that  makes  existence  desirable, 

obey  his  command  (as  if^love  could  bo  commanded  to  love  j  The  question  of  a  religion  that  shall  promote  unity,  love, 

man  (for  theologians  insist  or  imply  there  can  be  no  love  of  and  brotherhood  is  now  becoming  a  vitaloue.  There  cannot 
mau  without  first  loving  God),  this  dogma,  so  far  from  in  any  only  be  no  religion  but  the  religion  of  Humanity, a  reli- 
way  tending  to  promote  the  fore  of  man,  has  manifestljr  pro-  I  gion  which  makes  humanity  the  sofe  object  of  love  and  devotion, 
du^  a  man,  in  its  most  revolting  form;  for  it  has  that  can  ultimately  command  universal  acceptance;  but  it 

induced  man  to  believe  he  <»n  best  show  his  love  to  God  by  j  necessarily  follows  from  this  fact  that  it  is  only  this  religion 
pei^cu ting,  and  even  roasting  alive,  his  fellow  man !  In  a  j  that  can  unite  the  antagonistic  classes  of  Europe,  and  prevent 
worn,  PiMitivism  would^  discard  all  that  is  unknown  and  j  a  bloody  revolution  ana  the  general  disorganisation  of  society, 
unknowable,  all  that  is  unproved  and  unprovable,  and  J  This  danger  is  by  no  means  chimerical.  Let  the  increasing 
especially  all  that  is  demoralising,  and  all  which  presents  discontent  of  the  working  classes  in  Europe,  in  which  the 
an  insurmountable  obsUcle  to  the  prevalence  of  love,  unity.  I  stolid  agiicultural  labourer  is  now  joining,  be  considered  ;  the 
and  numan  brotherhood.  Secondly ,  Positivism  would  regard  j  increasing  union  and  consequent  power  of  these  classes,  as 
‘U^*®**  nature  as  it  regards  every  other  part  of  nature,  as  a  j  evidenced  by  the  existence  oi  the  International  Association  ; 
u  ject  for  Mience,  and  it  would  therefore  develop  and  I  and  especially  the  fact  that  tlie  mt'fiVarv  and  pofiire  are  recruited 
govern  it  by  the  as^rtain^  laws  of  its  constitution.  “  Under  I  from  these  classes, — without  their  defence,  where  would 
i^system  of  pMitive  education,”  rays  Comte,  “morality,  « society”  be  in  time  of  danger?  The  very  “religion” 
*^??*i*^*  theology,  will  be  immovably  based  upon  arhich  the  priests  and  statesmen  so  blindly  and  stupidly  insist 
Hw!  \  P^uosophy  as  a  whole.  Human  nature  being  one  of  j  upon  as  aosolutely  necessary  for  the  defence  and  support  of 
hnw  •  pomtive  knowledge,  it  will  be  understood  “society  ”  will  only  hasten  their  ruin  by  increasing  aivisions 

tip  18  to  be  trained  in  good  habits  by  means  of  ^nd  disorders,  and  by  the  disgust  it  excites  in  all  earnest  and 

ine  nest  prepo^ssions,  and  how  those  habits  and  views  are  benevolent  minds  by  its  hollowness  and  hypocrisy  ! 
atterwaicls  to  be  rationalised  so  as  solidly  to  establish  the  March  la  I  am,  &c.,  F.  B.  Barton. 

univeraii  obligations  of  civilised  man  —  duties  personal,  - 

ff  “v  *‘T  Sir, -Your  energetic  correepondent,  Mr  T.  Herbert  Noyee, 

eipniee*  his  regi?t  that  the  only  criUciem  ou  his  letter  of 
»» is  necesaarv  of  l^logtctU  umty  2nd  insL  should  have  l^n  from  the  pen  of  a  PositiTiat, 

suppose  a  vast  morality,  would  now  rightly,  as  it  seems  to  me,  rebukes  the  raid  Positivist  for 

would^  fatal  to  tha  ever  supposing  that  that  letter  was  addressed  to  such  as  he. 

(‘Pos.  Phil  ’  Vol  vi  ^  sustain.  surely^he  fact  that  the  only  criticism  on  his  letter  pro- 

>t  a  scientific  fact  ceeded  from  a  member  of  that  miserable  sect  of  outcasts  ought 

innate  benevolent*  experience,  that  man  has  ^  reflection,  to  be  the  cause  of  such  regret  as  Mr 

without  toem  indl?  svmpathies-that  Noyes  professes  to  have  experienced.  For  a  letter  like  his. 

human  and  hurnsne  «ra  ^  ^  *  hu^n  l^ing,  for  ^  all-embracing,  so  all-inspiring,  cannot  fail  to  have  attract^ 

therefore  develon  erpwfr  the  rame  words  ;  it  would  univer8alattenUon;andthereason  why  it  remains  unanswered, 

I>owible  niH^^^  except  by  thU  wretched  Comtist,  can  only  be  that  the  whole 

operation  and  extend  their  the  exception  of  Comtists,  is  at  once  pro- 

ormoralisiiia  ?  IthL^K^^”*^n*  f  *  rational,  seeding  to  adopt  the  measures  which  Mr  Noyes  recommends, 

the  Surely  this  absence  of  criticism  upon  his  letter  ought  to  be 

doctrine  ancf  meth^id  Contra^  this  ,„gg^tive  rather  of  triumph  thaiTof  grief. 

*“ity  (popular  on  aceoimAMvf^  pursued  by  popular  Chiisti-  Looking  forward  to  the  millennium  which  this  belief  gives 
wperstition)  which  pravalence  of  ignorance  and  ^  to  expect,  and  feeling  sure  that  Mr  Noyes’s  letter 

doctrines,-!^}  that  mi^^hL  of  the  13th  instis  as  infallible  as  that  which  preceded  it.  it 

•»lmio^»  the  do^a  o^S;«  become  a  matter  of  extreme  interest  to  me  to  picture  to 

man!  A  svste^hji  depravity  and  wickedness  ^  shortly  witnessed  in  a  world 

naturally^St^  “^de  new  by  that  regenerating  spirit  which  has  vouchsafed  to 

ing  it.  ^  successful  in  degrading  and  demoralis-  utterances  to  yoiir  pages.  “  The  crusader  of 

Observe,  then  thAotoerv  *4  •  i  i.  *  ^  ^be  nineteenth  century,”  says  Mr  Noyes,  “must  take  the 

•x>0  objecti  of  I’ove  form  pimento  hi,  .J,;,  ,,,,„i„g  <>„  the  etaff  of  lore,  eoliet 

wperience  hu  eufficir„tw  recruit  fo«'  “>•  *rmieeof  progi-eee  from  among  the  bond- 

miturallv  t  i  shown  that  the  assumed  superior  _ _ _ 

Oed  seU  *‘1  ****^*^0  o**  ^  interfere  with  the  interior.  •  When  f  said  Humanity  was  man’s  Creator  as  well  as  Bene- 

besides  ™^o~7^be  Ideal  supersedes  the  Real — and  j  factor,  I  only  meant  he  derived  his  existence  from  it.  I  did  not 

I  the  same  time,  theology  admits  that  man  has  no  |  use  the  word  “Creator”  in  its  theological  sense. 
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Blaves  of  error.”  What  a  subject  for  a  picture  by  Mr  Millais ! 
The  ouly  point  that  perplexes  me  is  this, — Why  should  the 
crusader  be  represented  as  a  cripple  ?  No  doubt  this  will  iu 
due  time  be  understood ;  my  own  poor  imagination,  mean¬ 
while,  connects  the  peculiarity  with  the  utterance  of  that  good 
old  worthy,  Mr  Readv-to-halt,  who  considered  that  his  crutch 
might  serve  to  defend  him  against  a  dog. 

The  picture  of  architecture  restoration  is  not  less  impres¬ 
sive,  and  r  think  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  great 
increase  of  church-restoration  during  the  last  few  years  (of 
course  I  refer  to  “material”  churches)  is  typical  of  that 
architectural  restoration  of  the “  immaterial ”  church  which 
your  correspondent  insists  upon  in  the  following  terms  :  “  It  is 
not  by  ruthlessly  pulling  down  all  that  has  been  built  up  by  the 
countless  generations  wnich  have  preceded  us  that  we  shall 
achieve  the  grandest  success,  but  oy  cutting  out  the  rotten 
bricks  and  sweeping  away  the  flimsy  lean-^  and  frightful 
excrescences  which  disfigure  the  fair  outlines  of  the  grand 
old  fabric  of  Christian  Monotheism.”  This  is  in  itself  quite 
enough  to  secure  to  Mr  Noyes,  if  he  should  fail,  an  honour¬ 
able  reception  into  those  everlasting  habitations  which  Mr 
lluskin  is  even  now  preparing  for  man  and  beast.  The  only 
thing,  in  my  own  mind,  that  seems  to  cloud  the  splendour  of 
such  a  prospect  is  the  remembrance  of  a  tale  told  me  by  an 
architectural  friend.  His  duty,  it  once  was,  at  the  urgent 
request  of  the  daughters  of  a  country  rector,  to  remove  the 
frightful  excrescences  which  disfigured  the  fair  outline  of  the 
grand  old  fabric  of  their  parish  church.  The  result  was  not 
to  edification ;  for  when  tl  ese  excretcences  were  removed 
the  parish  church  stood  represented  by  a  font,  a  credence- 
table,  and  five  gargoyles ;  and  the  congreration  bodily 
migrated  to  a  Bethe^a  presided  over  by  the  village  tailor. 

The  picture  of  a  religion  of  justice  is  by  no  means 
the  least  beautiful  of  those  presented  to  the  imagination 
on  the  perusal  of  this  second  letter  of  your  correspondent's. 
“I  know  no  better  or  more  exhaustive  definition  of  true 
religion,”  says  Mr  Noyes,  “than  the  principle  of  universal 
justice.  ...  If  we  render  to  all  their  due,  if  we  are 

i'ust  to  ourselves,  to  our  neighbours,  and  to  the  Supreme 
Being,  we  hold  the  most  impregnable  religion  of  humanity  in 
perfect  adcord  with  science.”  This  is  without  doubt  true, 
and  without  doubt,  also,  the  duty  of  being  just  to  the  Supreme 
Being  is  the  most  binding  duty  of  all ;  for,  according  to  the 
commonly-taught  doctrines  of  Christianity,  the  Supreme 
Being  has  been  bv  no  means  just  to  us  ;  and  to  return  good 
for  evil  is  one  of  the  very  first  maxims  of  Christian  morality. 
The  only  remark  1  have  to  make  on  this  point  is  to  suggest 
whether  any  scheme  of  universal  justice  could  be  complete 
which  left  out  of  sight  justice  to  that  entity  commonly  called 
by  polite  writers  “His  Satanic  Majesty  ” ;  for  we  are  not 
yet  quite  certain  that  his  existence  is  merely  mythical. 

But  if  the  world  has  to  be  grateful  to  Mr  Noyes  for 
anything,  it  surely  has  to  be  most  grateful  to  him  for  his  new 
revelation  with  regard  to  science.  There  has  been  a  vulgar 
error  abroad  that  science  progresses  first  through  the  careful 
observation  of  facts,  and  then  by  the  generalisation  of  those 
facts  into  a  theory.  But  what  says  Mr  Noyes  ?  “  Hypotheses 
and  thwry  are  the  auteunm  which  science  projects  into 
the  region  of  the  unknown,  by  which  she  discovers  and 
conquers  new  engines  of  discovery.”  What  a  revelation  is 
this,  and  what  a  sublime  picture  is  presented  for  the 
imagination  to  feed  upon  !  Mr  Noyes  says  : — “  Every  new 
discovery  in  science  proves  that  the  mysterious  author  and 
originator  of  the  innumerable  forms  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life  which  have  been  evolved  out  of  the  primaeval 
chaos  of  our  planet,  and  whom  we  call  the  Creator  of  the 
universe,  had  a  knowledge  of  occult  mathematical  principles 
and  (or.e8j>ondeuces  far  in  advance  of  our  most  enlightened 
modern  conceptions.”  This  admirable  sentence  was,  no 
doubt,  penned  iu  pursuance  of  that  expressed  desire  of  its 
writer  to  be  just  to  the  Supreme  Being.  But  what  occurs  to 
me  is  the  uselessness  of  painters  continuing  to  exercise  their 
talents  in  representing  scenes  in  the  youthful  life  of  the 
Founder  of  Christianity,  when  such  a  subject  may  be  brought 
to  their  “  notice  ”  as  this  : — “  The  Supreme  Being  studying 
conic  sections  preparatory  to  the  creation  of  the  Solar 
System.” 

All  that  remains  for  me  now  to  say  is  that  I  am  impressed 
with  the  conviction — not  gathered  from  any  particular  pas¬ 
sage  of  Mr  Noyes’s  letter,  but  from  a  consideration  of  its 
several  contents — that  the  Supreme  Being  is  none  other  than 
Mr  Noyes  himself.  Let  me  appeal  to  him,  if  he  is  (X)nscious 
of  this  truth  to  himself,  to  let  an  ignorant  and  benighted 
world  know  where  they  are  entitled  to  look  for  guidance. 

I  am,  &c.,  Zedxkiah  Seeklight. 


Sir, — I  have  read  the  very  instructive  and  catholic  letter 
of  Mr  Noyes  in  your  last  number,  in  answer  to  Mr  Barton, 
and  agree  in  your  short  comment  thereon. 

Mr  Noyes  says  he  knows  no  better  or  more  exhaustive 


definition  of  true  religion  than  “  the  principle  of  univer^I 
justice.”  I  should  be  inclined  to  add  the  words 
charity  ;  ”  universal  charity  for  the  conscientious  couvictiona 
of  others — unless,  indeed,  Mr  Noyes  believes  this  to  be 
part  of  “justice.”  The  Apostle  Paul  said  charity  was  greats 
than  faith  or  hope,  and  that  without  it  we  are  but  “  as  sound 
ing  brass  or  a  tinkling  cymbal.”  If  I  were  inclined  to  be 
perhaps,  what  Mr  Noyes  would  say,  “hypercritical,”  I  should 
take  exception  to  his  following  sentence  :  “  If  we  render  to 
all  their  due,  if  we  are  just  to  ourselves,  to  our  neighbours 
and  to  the  Supreme  l^ing,  we  hold  the  most  impregnable 
reli^on  of  humanity  in  perfect  accord  with  science.”  What 
notion,  I  ask,  can  we  have  of  justice  to  the  Supreme  Being  ?  ^ 

I  have  ventured  to  say  this  much  because,  m  the  main  I 
find  myself  in  accord  with  Mr  Noyes.  * 

I  am,  &c.,  W.  P. 

THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

The  •  prospectus  of  the  Peruvian  Loan,  so  anxiously 
awaited,  was  issued  on  Tuesday.  The  amount  is  nominally 
36,800,000?.,  and  is  to  provide  for  the  existing  bond  debt  ol 
Peru,  and  for  the  construction  of  railway  and  irrigation 
works.  The  changes  for  the  week  in  English  securities  have 
not  been  extensive.  Foreign  Stocks,  and  especially  Erie 
shares,  absorbing  the  attention  of  dealers.  The  supply  of 
money  has  been  abundant,  and  although  the  demand  has 
been  larger,  the  best  bills  have  been  discounted  at  2|,  or 

per  cent,  below  the  Bank  rate. 

In  English  Funds,  Consols  at  the  opening  advanced  |  and 
a  further  J  yesterday,  the  latest  quotation  92J  to  92 J  showt 
therefore  a  rise  of  j  on  the  week. 

Foreign  Stocks  have  been  better  in  several  instances, 
Peruvian,  Turkish,  Paraguayan,  and  Italian  bemg  in 
demand. 

In  Railway  Shares  Brighton,  Qreat  Eastern,  London 
Chatham  and  Dover,  ShefiSeld  and  South-Eastern  have  risen  •, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  slight  decline  is  shown  in  Caledoniso, 
Great  Western,  London  and  North  Western,  Midland,  and 
North-Eastern  Consols. 

The  return  from  the  Bank  of  England  for  the  week  ended 
the  20th  of  March.  The  amount  of  notes  in  circulation  is 
24,247,540?.,  being  a  decrease  of  41,120?.,  and  the  stock  of 
bullion  in  both  departments  is  23,013,844?.,  a  decrease  of 
80,430?.  when  compared  with  the  preceding  return. 

The  prospectus  of  the  Mossdale  Lead  ^ning  Compaoy 
(Limited)  has  been  issued.  With  a  capital  of  20,000?., 
divided  into  4,000  shares  of  5?.  each,  it  is  intended  to  pur¬ 
chase  and  develop  a  mineral  grant  near  Grassington,  in  the 
West  Biding  of  Yorkshire,  Imown  as  the  Mossdale  Mine. 
It  is  stated  that  the  veins  have  already  been  partially  but 
successfully  worked,  but,  owing  to  limited  capital,  the  con¬ 
version  into  a  public  company  has  been  resolved  upon. 

The  prospectus  has  been  issued  of  the  Odessa  Water¬ 
works  Company  (Limited),  with  a  capital  of  850,000?., 
divided  into  30,000  A  shares  of  20?.  each  and  12,500  B 
shares  of  20?.  each,  the  former  of  which  are  now  offered 
for  subscription.  The  Company  has  been  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  water  to  the  Port  and  City  of  Odessa 
and  its  suburbs.  A  minimum  rental  of  45,000?.  per 
annum  is  guaranteed  by  the  municipality  of  Odessa. 

Subset  iptions  are  invited  by  the  Tasmanian  Alain 
Railway  Company  (Limited)  for  6,500  Five  per  Cent.  Per¬ 
petual  Railway  Bonds  of  100?.  each,  forming  a  first  char^ 
on  the  whole  of  the  revenue  of  the  railway.  Interest  la 
guaranteed  by  the  Government  of  Tasmania  at  the  rate  of 
5  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  amount  expended  on  the 
construction  of  the  line  up  to  650,000?.  for  thirty  years 
after  the  completion  and  opening  of  the  railway. 

Messrs  Bischoffsheim  and  Goldschmidt,  as  European 
agents  for  the  Erie  Railway  Company,  have  issued  the 
following  notice  : — 

“  In  exchange  for  shares  with  the  ticket  of  *  Protection 
mittee  *  attached,  London  certificates  will  at  once  be  issued. 
all  other  shares  receipts  will  be  given,  but  the  shares  must  be  se 
to  the  head  oflice  in  New  York  for  verification  before  Loduos 
certificates  can  be  given  in  exchange.  Up  to  the  13tb  of  Ap^ 
inclusive,  no  charge  will  be  made  by  the  committee  on  sh« 
lodged  for  exchange  or  transmission  for  verification  or 
tion.  After  that  date  balf>a*dol1ar  (2s.  3d.)  per  share  win 
charged.” 

The  following  were  the  closing  quotations  last  night < 

Consols,  92  J  to  92|.  .. ;  . 

Foreign  Securities: — Argentine  Six  per  Cents.,  OGJ  to 
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Rfiven  per  Cents 
Egyptian  Dj-  F  gg  Seven  per  Cents.,  Khedive,  80| 

*^0Ai"  French  Six  per  Cents.,  100^  to  100|;  ditto  Five  per  Cents., 
Ttalian  Five  per  Cents.,  68J  to  69;  Peruviiin  Five 
n-nL’  lOil*  to  101 ;  Spanish  Three  per  Cents.,  31i  to  31^ ; 
P/.  ^Scdp  1871,  30|  to  Sli;  Turkish  Five  per  Cents.,  1865,  61 1 
dkto  Six  per  Cents.,  1865,  68j  to  69J;  ditto  Six  per 
??/’l869  62ito63;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1871,  73|  to  74i; 
Gents.,  I  ^  »  A VAA-  Pfimvlan  Six  ner  Cents.. 


Viceroy,  90  to  91 ;  ditto  Seven 


78  to  73i ;  Peruvian  Six  per  Cents.,  8^ 
Brighton,  82i  to  82A;  Caledonian, 


Urug.iySixper^nt..,78to73 

to  82| ;  and  ditto  Scrip,  f  to  I 

51  f  to  51f  ;  Great  'Western,  11 1| 
J  Great  Northern  “A.,”  158  to  159;  London  and  North- 

153i  to  164 ;  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover,  27i  to  27| ; 
Koiiiw7r0i  to  70ii  ditto  District,  81J  to  32*  j  M^idland, 
ma  to  144  •  North  British,  64jl  to  65 ;  ditto  Eastern  Consols, 
173ftol74|;  Sheffield,  7^  to  77^  ;  South  Eastern,  98|  to  99J; 

*MiSane(m?  ^Shares  Anglo-American  Telegraph,  119  to 
121  •  Anglo- Mediterranean  Telegraph,  171  to  173;  British  Indian 
TpleVranh,  102  to  lOf ;  ditto  Extension  Telegraph.  Ilf  to 
191  -  China  Telegraph,  94  to  93  ;  Falmouth  and  Malta,  114  to  1 
^ich  Atlantic  Telegraph,  22}  to  22| ;  Hudson’s  Bay,  1^  to  1( 
Indiarnbbers,  44  to  45;  Ottoman  Banks,  12^  to  12|;  and 
Telegraph  Construction,  31 1  to  32. 


PHTLHAEMONIO  SOCIETY. 

The  first  Philharmonic  Concert  of  the  present  season  was 
given  on  Wednesday  evening,  when  a  graceful  tribute  was 
paid  to  the  memory  of  Mr  Cipriani  Potter,  one  of  the  oldest 
members  of  the  Society,  by  the  performance  of  his  Sym¬ 
phony  in  D  major,  No.  2.  This  work  exhibits  great  inge¬ 
nuity  and  power  of  orchestral  treatment.  It  hardly  received 
on  Wednesday  the  justice  which  was  to  he  expected  from 
luch  an  orchestra,  and  which  was  due  to  the  composition 
of  one  who  was  so  intimately  connected  with  the  society, 
and  who  had  worked  so  long  and  diligently  in  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  music.  Mendelssohn’s  Scotch  Symphony  was  much 
better  played,  although,  even  in  thb  well-known  work, 
there  was  an  absence  of  light  and  shade.  Herr  Bargheer, 
a  violinist  who  made  his  first  appearance  before  an  Eng¬ 
lish  audience,  selected,  as  a  solo,  Tartini’s  11  trillo  del 
Diavolo,”  and  was  associated  with  Herr  Joachim  in  Spohr’s 
Duo  Goncertante  (No.  2)  in  B  minor.  His  style  of  playing 
is  somewhat  stiff  and  cold,  and  lacks  breadth  of  tone  ;  hut 
he  was  well  received.  Madame  Peschka-Leutner,  who  also 
appeared  for  the  first  lime,  sang  Spohr’s  “  Tu  m’ahhandoni, 
ingrato,”  and  Mozart’s  aria  from  *11  Flauto  Magico,’  **Infelice 
soonsolata.”  She  has  a  rich,  full-toned  voice  of  great  com¬ 
pass,  which  is  better  snited  for  dramatic  than  bravura  songs. 
Madame  Patey’s  fine  voice  was  heard  to  advantage  in 
Gluck’s  “  Che  faro  ”  and  Gounod’s  sacred  song,  “  There  is 
a  green  hill  far  away.”  The  overtures  performed  were 
*Leonore  (No.  1)*  and  *  Der  Freischiitz,*  and  both  wore 
very  well  played. 


THE  OLD  BOND-STREET  GALLERY. 

The  foreign  pictures  form  undoubtedly  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  the  spring  exhibition  of  oil  paintings  and 
^ter-colour  drawings  now  on  view  in  the  Old  Bond-street 
Jrallery.  In  average  artistic  merit  they  are  notably  superior 
to  the  English  pictures,  and  yet  very  few  of  them  present 
striking  or  novel  feature.  We  are  all  already  familiar 
^th  the  work  of  most  of  the  foreign  artists  who  contribute 
pictures  to  this  collection  ;  and  as  regards  the  majority  of 
em,  indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  their  style  and  range  of 
subj^t,  as  well  as  their  rank  in  art,  have  long  ago  been  irre- 
r  productions  are  now  mere  repetitions, 

^  h  slight  modifications,  of  course,  of  their  former  achieve- 
is  hopeless  to  expect  that  they  will  ever  get 
on  of  the  charmed  circle  woven  round  them  by  their  very 
successes.  The  period  of  growth  has  been  overpassed ;  they 
ave  ceased  to  study  nature  ;  and,  in  many  cases,  signs  of 
ec  imng  faculty  are  becoming  painfully  apparent.  These 
of  th  “sve  been  forcibly  suggested  to  us  by  the  examples 
for  *  ^  several  well-known  and  justly-esteemed 

vel^*^  Pointers  that  find  a  place  in  this  exhibition  ;  and 
aro  ^  pictures  which  have  given  rise  to  them 

ove  mediocrity.  As  we  shall  not,  for  ohvions  reasom, 
^^iry  to  whona  we  particularly  refer,  to  avoid  the  risk  of 
few  being  misunderstood,  we  must  mention  that 

r  none  of  the  foreign  painters  of  repute  whose  names 


figure  in  the  catalogue  of  this  exhibition  are  represented  hj 
their  best  work. 

There  are,  however,  several  foreign  pictures  of  very  high 
merit  in  the  gallery  that  deserve  the  attention  of  lovers  of 
art.  M.  Jacque’s  “  Poultry  Yard  ”  (23),  is  a  most  charm¬ 
ing  little  work,  excellent  in  colour  and  tone,  and  admirable- 
in  sentiment.  It  is  a  simple  theme,  grandly  treated^ 
**  Feeding  the  Bird  ”  (62),  by  M.  A.  Guillemin,  is  not  so 
hroadly  and  vigoronely  handled,  hut  it  exhibits  an  exquisite- 
delicacy  of  perception  and  touch,  and  is  a  fine  little  picture- 
Among  the  larger  foreign  oil-paintings  a  high  place  must  ho- 
given  to  M.  0.  Tschaggany’s  Returning  from  the  Fair,”^ 
which  is  remarkable  for  its  rendering  of  space,  and  for 
the  delioacy  of  its  shadows.  A  **  Landscape  near  Munich 
(160),  by  M.  B.  Martinus,  is  an  un^ckneyed  effect,, 
painted  with  no  little  power,  and  M.  Van  der  Hecht’a 
“Landscape  near  Antwerp”  (163),  and  M.  J.  S.  Verheyden’w 
**  Morning  View  near  Antwerp  ”  (164),  are  direct,  truthful^ 
and  clever  pictures. 

Though,  on  Uie  whole,  less  artistic,  the  English  oil 
paintings  in  the  gallery  are,  nevertheless,  far  more  interest* 
ing  than  any  of  the  foreign  pictures.  Mr  G.  Chester  has 
never  painted  anything  better  than  **  Fishermen’s  Cottages 
on  the  Kennet  {57),  a  rich,  luxurious  hit  of  cultivated 
lamdsoape  that  recalls  the  work  of  Oonstahle  without 
suggesting  in  any  pointed  manner  the  inferiority  of  the 
disoijide  to  the  master.  **  A  Calm  on  the  Ocean  ”  (27), 
by  Mr  H.  T.  Dawson,  jun.,  is  powerfully  drawn,  but  the 
movement  in  sea  and  sky  seems  to  contradict  the  title.  Mr 
F.  W.  Haynes’s  “On  the  Mersey — The  Bock  Fort  ”  (89)  i^ 
daring  and  clever;  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  Miss  E. 
Dearie’s  “  View  near  De  von  port  ”  (96).  In  “Near  Bar- 
month,  North  Wales”  (19),  by  Mr  0.  Smith,  a  long 
stretch  of  shallow  water,  broken  by  reeds  and  gleaming  in. 
the  sunlight,  is  very  successfully  reproduced.  Mr  0.  W. 
Wyllie’s  “  Twilight  ”  (100)  is  a  very  promising  work  ;  and 
though  the  **  Breaking  Wave  ”  (40)  is  hut  an  unfinished 
sketch,  it  shows  great  promise  and  originality.  Mr  A.  d» 
Brianski’s  Scottish  Si^nes  (35  and  43)  are  delicately 
manipulated,  but  too  fine  and  pretty  ;  his  **  On  the  Deo — 
North  Wales  ”  (d4)  is  much  more  satisfactory.  One  of  the 
best  English  figure-pictures  in  the  exhibition  is  Mr  G.  E. 
Hicks’s  “  On  the  Look  Out  ”  (68)  ;  there  is  character  and 
naturalness  in  the  attitude  and  expression  of  the  two 
poachers  skulking  in  the  wood,  and  the  figures  are  very 
well  painted.  Nearly  all  the  noteworthy  water-colour 
drawings  in  the  gallery  have  been  previously  exhibited  in 
London,  and  are  the  work  of  foreigners.  This  department 
of  the  exhibition  hi,  indeed,' almost  entirely  destitute  of 
merit. 


London  National  Socixtt  tor  Women’s  Sutpraoe.— On  the 
15th  instant  a  public  meeting  was  held  at  the  King’s  Arms 
Assembly  Rooms,  Kensington.  Mr  Eastwick,  M.P.,  presided, 
and  Mrs  Bonniger  lectured,  and  several  ladies  and  gentlemen 
addressed  the  meeting.  On  Mr  Warr  and  Major  Evans  Bell 
proposing  that  a  petition  be  signed  by  the  chairman  in  favour  of 
Ihe  Women’s  Disabilities  Bill,  Mr  Allen  rose  to  oppose  th& 
motion.  He  said  that,  far  from  women  being  unjustly  treated' 
with  regard  to  property,  they  could  easily  have  it  secured  to  then* 
by  a  settlement ;  that  the  sexes  were  not  only  equal  in  his 
opinion,  hut,  if  anything,  women  were  better  off  than  men,  for 
women  had  the  privilege  of  suing  a  man  for  breach  of  promise 
After  some  further  debate  the  resolution  was  carried.  Professor 
Hunter,  in  proposing  thanks  to  Mrs  Roniger  for  her  lecture,  said 
that  it  was  quite  true  that,  by  a  cumbrous  and  expensive 
machinery,  women  could  retain  their  property  after  marriage, 
but  why  should  such  machiucry  be  necessary/  Why  should  a 
woman  be  punbbed  for  marriage  as  if  it  were  felony,  by  being 
deprived  of  all  she  possesses  ?  Mr  Allen  had  said  that  he  saw  no 
inequality  between  the  sexes.  How  was  it  then  that  in  a  largo 
family  the  property  often  passed  over  the  heads  of  several  daugh¬ 
ters  to  he  conferred  upon  a  sou  ?  The  advantage  of  women 
being  properly  represented  bad  lately  been  shown  in  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  School  Board,  in  offering  of  appointments  to 
teachers  and  inspectors.  The  presence  of  two  ladies  at  the  Board 
had  reminded  the  members  that  there  are  women  to  employ  as 
well  as  men,  and  accordingly  in  their  notices  suitable  offices  w«re 
offered  to  women.  The  proceedings  closed  with  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  chairman. 

On  .the  19th  instant,  at  the  Stepney  Temperance  Hall,  Miss 
Beedy  delivered  a  lecture.  Mr  Lncraft,  of  the  London  School 
Board,  took  the  chair,  and  Mrs  Wm.  Burbury  and  Mr  John 
Macdonell  addressed  the  meeting.  A  resolution  to  petition  in. 
favour  of  the  Women’s  Disabilities  Bill  was  carried  unanimously, 
several  of  the  audience  speaking  in  favour  of  women’s  cluims  to 
the  suffrage. 
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fo  eflBciently.  Perhaps  no  working-class  leader  of  his  time 
could  be  compared  with  Mr  Thomas  Cooper  for  breadth  of 
information  and  varied  literary  skill ;  but  he  has  been 
cursed  through  life  with  a  half-hearted,  wavering,  nnstable 
faith  in  the  objects  he  was  struggling  for,  which  is  surely 
a  grave  defect  in  a  leader,  and  especially  in  a  leader  of 
working  men,  who  instinctively  reverence  decision  and 
force  of  character. 

Mr  Cooper’s  public  career  divides  itself  into  four  tolerably 
distinct  sections,  with  transition  stages  between  each ;  but 
before  noticing  his  labours  as  a  Methodist  revivalist,  a 
Chartist  leader,  a  literateur  and  secularist  lecturer,  and 
finally,  as  a  nondescript  expounder  of  the  Evidences  of 
Christianity,  we  must  glance  at  the  preparation  he  under, 
went  for  this  diverse  work  in  the  earlier  years  of  his  life. 
He  was  bom  at  Leicester,  in  1805,  but  his  father,  a  dyer 
by  trade,  being  “  a  wanderer  by  habit,  if  not  by  nature,’* 
removed  to  Exeter  when  his  son  was  little  more 
twelve  months  old.  Thomas  Cooper  would  appear  to 
have  been  a  precocious  child,  endowed  with  a  precocious 
memory,  for  he  remembers  with  great  distinctness  an  event 
that  occurred  to  him  when  he  was  exactly  two  years  of  age  ♦ 
and  **  at  three  years  old,  he  used  to  be  set  on  a  stool,  in 
Dame  Brown’s  school,  to  teach  one  Master  Bodley,  who  was 
seven  years  old,  his  letters,”  and  at  the  same  age  he  could 
repeat  several  of  the  so-called  fables  of  .^sop  from  memory. 
His  mother,  having  become  a  widow  when  her  son  was 
about  four  years  old,  left  Exeter  and  settled  in  Gains, 
borough,  where  Mr  Cooper  remained  till  he  was  twenty, 
nine  years  of  age.  Mrs  Cooper  earned  a  scanty  subsistence 
by  practising  the  “  art  and  mystery  ”  of  dyeing,  which  she 
had  learned  from  her  husband,  and  kept  her  boy  at  school 
till  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  the  neighbours  b^n 
to  taunt  her  with  bringing  him  up  to  be  **an  idle  good-for. 
nothing.”  It  was  a  sore  blow  to  the  high,  vague  hopes 
Mrs  Cooper  had  entertained  regarding  Thomas,  when  he 
asked  her  permission  to  become  a  shoemaker’s  apprentice. 
Before  this  date  Mr  Cooper  had  read  very  little,  but  a  canto 
of  *  Childe  Harold,’  that  had  fallen  into  his  hands,  “  seemed 
to  create  a  new  sense  ”  within  him ;  and  he  beciuue  **  tho¬ 
roughly  impregnated  with  the  spirit  of  Radicalism  ”  through 
listening  to  the  conversation  of  some  brush-makers  of  his 
acquaintance.  He  had  also,  by  this,  become  converted  to 
Primitive  Methodism,  by  two  “Ranters,”  who  “walked 
along  the  street,  in  their  way  to  the  market-place,  singing 
‘  Turn  to  the  Lord  and  seek  Salvation !  ’  ”  Mr  Cooper’s 
narrative  of  his  “  experience,”  at  this  time,  is  so  candid 
and  so  significant  that  we  shall  give  it  in  his  own  words : 

Some  of  the  boys  [his  associates]  at  length  professed  to  find 
pardon  of  sin.  For  a  day  or  two  I  believed  1  had  received  it;  bat 
as  I  felt  conscious  that  I  sinned,  I  supposed  1  roust  “  act  faith,” 
as  they  said,  to  find  it  again.  And  this  “  acting  of  faith  ”  became, 
in  the  course  of  some  weeks,  so  irksome  to  my  mind  that  my  mere 
common  sense  revolted  at  the  practice.  We  were  told  to 
“believe;**  but  1  understood  the  teaching  to  mean  that  we  were 
to  believe  ourselves  into  the  persuasion  that  we  were  forgiven  ;  and  I 
could  not  avoid  the  conviction  that  this  was  not  receiving  pardon 
by  the  witness  of  the  Holy  Ghost — but  pardoning  ourselves. 

Disgust  soon  ensued,  and  when  Mr  Cooper  betook  him- 
self  again  to  the  study  of  books  and  music,  he  was 
remonstrated  with  for  “  reading  any  book  but  the  Bible, 
unless  it  was  a  *  truly  religious  book,’  ”  which  drove  him 
into  complete  rebellion.  We  need  not  go  minutely  over 
the  details  of  our  autobiographer’s  life  in  the  interval  that 
elapsed  before  be  became  a  Wesleyan  preacher,  but  we 
may  mention  that,  while  he  was  earning  ten  shillings  a 
week  by  hard  labour  at  his  last,  he  contrived  to  read  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  controversial  theology,  general 
literature,  and  poetry,  committing  a  great  deal  of  the 
latter  to  memory,  and  to  work  his  way  through  Csesar  s 
Commentaries  and  the  .dQneid  of  Virgil,  besides  dabbling  a 
little  in  Greek,  Hebrew,  French,  and  Mathematics.  The 
strain  on  mind  and  body  brought  on  a  severe  illness,  and, 
during  his  convalescence,  the  patient  was  urged  by  the 
Meth^ists  to  give  his  soul  no  rest  till  he  had  found 
pardon  of  sin,  while  the  parish  curate,  although  he 
enjoined  sincere  penitence,  “  was  not  of  opinion  tha 
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A  CHARTIST  LEADER’S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

The  Life  of  Thomas  Cooper.  Written  by  Himself.  Hodder  and 
Stoughton. 

Although  this  book  is  a  strictly  personal  narrative,  it  throws 
some  new  light  on  several  of  the  most  important  and  influ¬ 
ential  political,  social,  religious,  and  sceptical  or  philosophical 
movements  among  the  working  classes  of  England  during 
the  past  forty  years,  and  is  a  useful  contribution  towards  a 
history  of  a  generation  of  the  English  people  that  is  rapidly 
disappearing.  Ever  since  he  became  a  Wesleyan  local 
preacher  in  the  year  1830,  Mr  Thomas  Cooper  has  in  one 
way  or  another  been  a  leader  of  the  class  in  which  he  was 
born,  and  as  he  has  passed  through  various  phases  of 
political  and  religious  opinion,  actively  and  zealously 
promulgating  each  in  turn  so  long  as  he  believed  in 
its  truth,  his  experience  has  been  diversified  and  intimate 
as  well  as  extensive  and  long  continued.  His  character  and 
his  talents  being  equally  versatile,  Mr  Cooper  was 
peculiarly  qualified  for  playing  many  parts.  In  an 
altogether  exceptional  sense,  change  would  appear  to  be  the 
law  of  his  being ;  if  he  can  be  said  to  have  a  master- 
passion,  it  is  this.  Acutely  susceptible  and  keenly 
responsive  to  impressions  of  all  kinds,  they  exercise  no  deep 
and  lasting  influence  upon  him.  Even  when  most  under 
the  sway  of  a  belief  or  a  desire,  and  energetically  struggling 
to  give  it  expression,  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  convinced, 
or  to  give  his  whole  heart  to  the  object  he  seeks  to  attain. 
He  is  eager  rather  than  earnest.  He  has  read  and  thought, 
and  written  and  lectured,  about  a  wide  range  of  subjects, — 
scientific,  theological,  literary,  and  artistic — and,  if  we  may 
judge  from  this  autobiography,  he  has  not  yet  arrived  at 
clear  and  settled  ideas  on  any  one  of  them.  The  author 
of  a  long  poem,  which  is  said  to  possess  a  certain  kind  of 
merit,  and  a  classical  scholar — self-taught  to  be  sure — Mr 
Cooper  is  nevertheless  singularly  deficient  in  culture,  and 
his  prose  style  may  be  described  as  uneducated,  or,  at  all 
events,  half -educated.  It  is  painfully  evident  that  his 
taste  has  either  been  little  affected  by  the  high  studies  in 
which  he  has  engaged,  or  that  their  refining  influence 
has  been  almost  wholly  counteracted  by  his  other  asso- 
ciations  and  occupations.  He  has  aimed  at  universality  of 
acquisition,  and  has  achieved  the  usual  result. 

Still  Mr  Cooper  is  a  remarkable  man,  and  his  life  will 
amply  repay  a  careful  and  attentive  study.  He  is  honest,  and 
has  told  his  story  with  much  frankness  and  straightforward¬ 
ness.  If  he  is  occasionally  somewhat  vain  and  self-con¬ 
scious,  it  may  be  said  in  his  defence  that,  but  for  this 
quality,  he  could  never  have  persevered  in  a  career  that  has 
brought  him  few  substantial  rewards,  and  his  life  would 
not,  in  all  probability,  have  been  worth  writing.  Certainly 
it  would  not  have  been  “  written  by  himself.”  The  diffi¬ 
culties  he  had  to  contend  against  could  only  have  been 
surmounted  by  an  enthusiast  or  a  genius;  he  had  no 
selfish  object  in  view,  except  self-satisfaction,  and  no  one  can 
grudge  him  that.  But  Mr  Cooper  must  also  be  credited 
with  a  genuine  love  of  letters  and  a  natural  vocation  for 
literature ;  and,  if  the  paucity  of  his  opportunities  is 
considered,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  has  some  reason  to 
feel  proud  of  his  lifelong  effort  after  self-education,  as  well 
as  of  the  labours  he  has  undertaken,  and  the  hardships  he 
has  endured  in  the  service  of  his  poorer  fellow-countrymen. 
Nor  has  his  work,  conflicting  and  misdirected  as  much  of 
it  has  been,  failed  to  produce  beneficial  effects  both  on 
himself  and  on  others.  We  cannot  doubt  that  he  has  been 
instrumental  in  awakening  many  of  the  working  men  whom 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  addressing  from  a  state  bordering 
on  intellectual  torpor,  and  in  widening  and  elevating  their 
views  and  sympathies.  The  working  classes  need  the 
assistance  of  the  gifted  men  of  their  own  order,  who  can 
thoroughly  appreciate  their  standpoint,  and  are,  therefore, 
more  competent  to  instruct  and  guide  them  than  much 
abler  men  whose  knowledge  of  artisans  has  not  been 
gained  by  personal  experience.  These  men  are  the  natural 
leaders  and  teachers  of  their  class,  and  they  deserve  far 
more  consideration  and  respect  than  they  generally  receive, 
for  they  are  performing  an  exceedingly  important  function 
in  the  State,  and  one  which  no  other  persons  could  discharge 
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*  1*  ed  towards  the  Establishment.  His  enthusiasm  another  number  of  the  paper.  Nor  could  another  printer 

\is  school  and  for  the  Church  would  appear  to  be  found  in  Leicester  who  would  undertake  the  work,  “  ex- 

fa  re  abated  together,  for  he  soon  withdrew  from  both  to  cept  Thomas  Warwick,  an  honest,  lowly  man,  although  he 

faimself  with  a  Wesleyan  Methodist  class-meeting,  voted  for  the  Tories,  who  had  a  small  quantity  of  type, 
connect  .  .  li? _ i. _ i _ r  i.i _ •  i._  i _ l  _ a  «*  a  _ 


liortations  wnicn  ne  Bumuiarioco  4u  nufs  ecuvcuvco.  J  vyuiu-u  luergcu  lato  lue  bLuaiici: 

You  are  cheating  yourself  out  of  peace  by  some  mistake,  refulgence,  TJie  Chartist  Rushlight,  at  one  halfpenny. 
What  are  you  expecting  ?  God’s  word  teaches  you  to  believe  Nothing,  of  course,  came  of  Mr  Cooper’s  candidature,  but 
intheLord  Jesus  Christ,  and  aflSrms  you  shall  thus  be  saved,  he  distinguished  himself  in  a  row  that  took  place  on  the 
Do  as  you  are  directed,  and  trust  Gwi  to  do  His  part  in  His  nomination  day,  into  which  he  entered  with  keen  en joy- 
own  way.  Don’t  bargain  with  God  for  anything  extraordi-  ment,  and  which  he  still  looks  back  upon  with  evident 
nary  to  follow.  Do  your  own  part.  Believe  with  all  your  delight  and  satisfaction.  At  this  time  Mr  Cooper  was 
heart.”  And  Mr  Cooper  followed  this  advice.  He  relied,  associated  with  Mr  Feargus  O’Connor  and  other  Chartist 
he  tells  us,  and  **  was  resolved  to  rely  on  the  fact  that  Christ  celebrities,  and  he  records  many  incidents  that  deserve  to 
was  Aw  Saviour ;  ”  moreover,  he  “  resolved  to  rely  on  it  be  remembered.  We  shall  select  one  that  relates  to  a 
habitually ;  ”  and  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  at  all  politician  who  belongs  to  the  present  day  rather  than  to 
conscious  that  this  arbitrary  exercise  of  his  will  was  as  the  paist.  After  Mr  Cooper  had  delivered  one  of  his  lec- 
rspagnant  to  “  mere  common  sense  ”  and  genuine,  natural,  tures,  in  which  he  had  been  “  eulogising  the  grand  spirit 
spontaneous  emotion,  as  the  acting  of  faith  ”  in  which  he  of  disinterestedness  which  characterised  ”  Hampden,  Sydney, 
had  previously  indulged.  Wo  have  dwelt  at  considerable  Marvel,  and  others,  “  a  handsome  young  man  sprung  upon 
length  on  this  illustration  of  what  Mr  Carlyle  has  called  our  little  platform,  and  declared  himself  on  the  people’s 
“Methodism — with  eyes  intent  on  its  own  navel,”  because  side,  and  desired  to  be  enrolled  as  a  Chartist.”  This  young 


the  picture  Mr  Cooper  has  drawn  of  his  inner-life  in  this  nian  was  Anthony  Joseph  Mundella,  now  M.P.  for  Sheffield, 
part  of  his  work  reveals  the  source  of  that  weakness  of  Mr  Cooper’s  account  of  the  riot  in  the  Staffordshire 
character  which  has  to  so  large  an  extent  neutralised  his  Potteries,  of  his  trial,  and  of  his  life  in  prison,  is  exceed* 
labours  as  a  political  leader  of  the  working  classes.  ingly  graphic,  and  is  rendered  all  the  more  enjoyable  by 

_  .  1  .  1.11  ...  .  .  1  .  the  touches  of  unconscious  humour  that  crop  out  here 

^  Cooper  rem^ed  in  a  highly  ecstatic  state  for  but  Cooper’s 

pstt  of  a  year  perh^is  not  more  than  half  a  year,  but  he  incarceration  put  an  end  to  his  actire  life  as  a  Char- 
contini^  in  the  of  *  lo^l  prewher  apparently  for  gi,  religious  opinions  had  begun  to  undergo 

a^u  fire  years.  With  exquisite  naicefe  he  informs  us  ,  before  he  had  liyed  many  months  among  the 

that  “  when  he  fervour  of  devotion  h^  cwled  within  him  Lciccu,  Chartists,  but  the  change  was  not  the  result 
he  felt  ^  talk  in  the  village  pulpits  bMome  vapid;  It  ^flection.  “My  religious  conscience,”  he  says, 
wemed  both  himself  and  the  people.’  To  remedy  this  tn  ^  ‘form  and  pressure’  from  its 

slate  of  matters  he  ret  about  preparing  written  rermons,  new  surroundings.  I  could  not  preach  eternal  punish- 
.“^rodufd  some  astonishing,  and  in  his  opinion  “cheer-  ment  to  poor,  starving  stockingers.  .  .  .  Whenever  I 

iDg  and  ‘gratifying  effrets,  for  he  evoked  “shoute  of  i^ard— though,  alas!  I  had  little  leisure  for 

praise  from  behevers  and  “not  seldom  sobs  and  tears  ^flection  during  all  the  fiery  excitement  of  my  Leicester 
foreshowed  what  kind  of  work  there  would  be  for  the  lifa_i  foand  that  I  had  ceased  to  be  orthodox  in  my 
prayer-lepers  when  the  sermon  was  over.  During  this  v-.j-f  ..  t„  !„  i,i.  reltoion.  oninion. 


7  K-  w  ^  ,  .  .  .  ?  .  "  beUef.”  In  prison  the  revolution  in  his  religious  opinions, 

s^e  of  his  ^er  Mr  Cooper  got  marned,  and  about  a  ^  j^e  Methodists, 

to  bo  a  local  preacher  and  a  p„™ess.  There  he  composed  ‘  The  Purgatory 

tendpni  t>»  •  ®  *2®*®  F’  oonsequenre  of  the  supmn-  Suicides ;’  and,  after  he  was  released,  he  was  occupied 
The  BPOQA  7°^*  suspend  him  from  his  for  a  year  or  two  in  searching  for  a  publisher  for  his  prison 

hh  hahita  ®^  ‘‘'®  ®P'ur  ’  \®.  Ayme,  and  in  composing  other  literary  works.  In  the 

Uve  an^h!!  ?ttendance  on  public  worship  Here  we  1848-49^  was  lecturing  at  the  John-street 

^fivr7w.i“®  ®77®n®^  the  slightness  p  the  caures  and  in,titution  and  the  Hall  of  Science  on  Strauss’s  ‘Leben 
motives  tut  drove  _Mr  Cooper  to  and  fro  m  hu  osciUating  the  beoinnino  of  the  veer  1856.  when  he 


have  »n7i.r.  winter  of  1848-49  he  was  lecturing  at  the  John-street 

^fivr7h.r.i“®  ®77®n®^  the  slightness  p  the  caures  and  in,titution  and  the  Hall  of  Science  on  Strauss’s  ‘Leben 

pmS^KuXwf  ®  y*"  ^856,  when  he 

.  6  •  about  to  commence  a  lecture  on  a  Sunday  evening  in 

We  may  pass  over  the  chapters  in  Mr  Cooper’s  autobio-  the  last-mentioned  room  on  ”  Sweden  and  the  Swedes,”  he 
graphy  that  narrate  his  experiences  as  a  newspaper  writer,  told  his  audience  that  he  ”  could  not  lecture  on  Sweden, 
once  to  the  beginning  of  the  Chartist  period  but  must  relieve  conscience — for,”  he  adds,  “  I  could 
0  ni8  life  in  1841.  Having  been  dismissed  from  his  post  suppress  conviction  no  longer.”  Meeting  with  opposition 
^  the  Leicestershire  Mercury,  Mr  Cooper  was  from  those  who  heard  his  recantation  of  what  he  formerly 
Chartists  of  Leicester  to  edit  a  weekly  paper  taught  *them,  Mr  Cooper  instantly  challenged  all  who 
^ey  had  started,  <^led  The  Midland  Counties  Illuminator,  differed  from  his  newly-adopted,  or  re-adopted,  views,  to 
“  Wfa  thirty  shillings  a  week,  and  accepted  it.  meet  him,  **  with  all  the  sceptics  they  could  muster  in  the 

, .  .  .  the  acquirement  of  languages, — what  is  the  metropolis,  to  discuss,  first,  the  argument  for  the  Being  of 
tim**7”^  ®tl  knowledge,”  he  said  to  himself  at  this  God ;  and,  secondly,  the  argument  for  a  Future  Life.”  This 
»  compared  to  the  real  honour,  whatever  seeming  dis-  was  a  thoroughly  characteristic  exhibition  of  Mr  Cooper’s 
wlV  1  struggling  to  win  the  social  and  facility  in  shifting  his  position.  On  the  sceptical  phase  of 

iJaillions  ?  ”  The  new  impulse  was  as  his  life  the  autobiography  is  exceedingly'  meagre,  and  not 
in  th  *  lasted,  as  those  that  had  spent  themselves  altogether  trustworthy.  The  references  to  it  are  all  couched 

incl  years,  but  it  only  lasted  four  years,  in  apologetic  terms,  and  Mr  Cooper  has  obviously  had  no 

durin  k  ^  Cooper  passed  in  Stafford  gaol,  satisfaction  in  writing  this  portion  of  his  story. 

gradually  subsided.  There  was  abundance  For  two  years  Mr  Cooper  was  employed  in  what  he  terms 
M  a  ^  active  portion  of  Mr  Cooper’s  career  the  “  cellar  ”  of  the  Board  of  Health,  but  he  would  appear 

^hich  leader,  and  it  had  attractions  of  its  own  to  have  been  silent  only  for  the  space  of  six  months.  He 

lliose  h  ^  appearance  quite  as  grateful  to  him  as  taught  Theism  in  the  Hall  of  Science  for  a  short  time,  and 
i^i^ch  while  he  was  conducting  a  then  proceeded  to  lecture  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity. 


Soffraae^^  J  Chartist  ‘  freemen  *  as  the  Universal  preacher  and  lecturer.  This  is  the  last,  or  rather  the 

nrti  Parliamentary  representation  of  latest,  turn  in  the  kaleidoscope  of  a  life  that  has  been 

printer oHfa°^77^  *  •  *®®”**fi*  ambition!  The  singularly  changeful.  Any  further  radical  metamorphosis 

And  this  ’  ^ ^  mind  is,  perhaps,  impossible,  though  his  vehemently- 

biTQ  ^  ®^*‘®cin8tance,  and  not  the  fact  that  Mr  Cooper  owed  expressed  determination  to  retain  his  present  opinions  is 
^  pounds,  induced  that  gentleman  to  refuse  to  print  not  the  best  guarantee  of  his  constancy. 
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composition.  No  one  would  propose  to  teach  children  the 
analysis  of  the  operations  of  their  mind ;  and  it  is  only  one 
step  less  to  teach  them  the  rules  that  affect  the  structure 
of  their  speech.  It  is  only  an  exceptional  child  that  can 
bend  back  its  mind  upon  itself,  and  appreciate  the  analysis 
of  thought  or  speech  ;  to  the  great  majority,  it  is  a  stum- 
bling-block  and  foolishness. 

We  agree,  therefore,  with  Professor  Bain,  in  the  view 
that  seems  to  have  induced  him  to  call  the  little  book 
before  us  ‘  A  First  English  Grammar.*  Assuredly  it  is  not 
milk  for  babes  ;  and  we  fear  it  would  be  found  somewhat 
tough  meat  by  all  except  the  older  classes  in  a  **  primary 
school.*’  Professor  Bain  seems  to  consider  that  grammar, 
if  taught  at  all,  should  be  taught,  not  as  mere  rote,  but  in 
a  scientific  manner.  The  parts  of  speech  ought  to  be 
rigorously  defined,  and  their  functions  in  speech  carefully 
explained.  Accordingly,  the  little  book  before  us  begins  with 
a  short  introduction,  in  which  the  essential  components  of 
a  sentence  are  lucidly  explained,  and  the  logical  distinctions, 
upon  which  the  grammatical  definitions  are  based,  are 
brought  to  view.  Clear  writing,  it  has  been  said,  is  the 
result  of  clear  thinking.  This  is  so  far  true,  for  it  is  im¬ 
possible  altogether  to  separate  the  study  of  words  from  the 
thoughts  that  it  is  their  whole  business  to  express.  Some 
of  the  fundamental  logical  distinctions  are,  therefore,  neces¬ 
sary  to  explain  the  grammatical  notions,  which  are,  indeed, 
but  their  outward  signs.  Until  children  are  able  to  grasp 
the  elementary  conception  of  logic,  they  are  not  advanced 
enough  to  begin  the  study  of  grammar.  For  those,  how¬ 
ever,  who  have  reached  that  stage.  Professor  Bain’s  ‘  First 
English  Grammar  ’  is  admirably  suited,  as  it  contains  all 
that  is  essential  to  a  survey  of  the  subject,  while  avoiding 
the  niceties  that  can  only  with  advantage  be  studied  by 
advanced  scholars.  Moreover,  the  illustrative  examples 
are  chosen,  for  the  most  part,  from  good  authors,  and  few 
of  them  are  without  some  special  meaning  or  interest.  This 
gives  as  much  charm  to  the  study  of  grammar  as  the  sub¬ 
ject  admits  of. 

Not  a  few,  perhaps,  will  be  disposed  to  think  that  for  a 
man  who  could  produce  such  standard  authorities  in  the 
science  of  mind,  as  ‘  The  Senses  and  Intellect,’  or  ‘  The 
Emotions  and  the  Will,’  it  is  rather  small  work  to  make  a 
‘  First  English  Grammar.’  Considering,  however,  the 
wretched  way  in  which  grammar  is  generally  taught,  we 
cannot  help  thinking  that  if  Professor  Bain  succeeds  in 
persuading  teachers  to  give  their  pupils  a  scientific  study 
of  words,  he  will  do  a  service  to  progress  not  less  important 
than  his  teaching  older  pupils  the  rationale  of  their  mental 
operations.  To  teach  children  to  think  and  to  exercise 
their  minds  is  a  task  that  can  only  be  done  by  a  thinker. 
It  is  a  common,  but  most  mischievous  error,  that  only  a  very 
moderate  ability  is  required  m  a  schoolmaster ;  and  in  par¬ 
ticular  the  middle  classes  submit  to  any  amount  of  incom- 
petency  in  teachers,  provided  they  keep  “  private”  schools. 
The  education  given  in  England  in  schools  just  above  the  pri¬ 
mary  in  point  of  gentility  is,  with  of  course  honourable  excep¬ 
tions,  beneath  contempt.  There  is  little  hope  of  improvement 
until  the  English  people,  high  as  well  as  low,  come  to  under¬ 
stand  better,  and  appreciate  more,  the  value  of  education. 
Instead  of  teaching  being  left  to  the  maimed,  and  halt,  and 
mentally  blind,  it  ought  to  be  entrusted  only  to  the  highest 
talent.  There  is  no  task  more  difficult  than  to  train  the 
mind  to  the  highest  exercise  of  its  powers,  and  there  is  no 
talent,  however  great,  too  good  for  the  purpose.  We  rejoice, 
therefore,  that  our  ablest  thinkers  do  not  despise  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  little  ones,  or  suppose  it  beneath  them  to  consult 
their  weaknesses,  and  prepare  for  them  such  nourishment 
as  they  can  digest.  All  who  wish  to  lead  the  young  to 
exercise  their  mental  powers,  and  regard  that  as  the  primary 
end  of  all  education,  will  thank  Professor  Bain  for  his 
‘  First  English  Grammar.* 


THE  STUDY  OF  GEAMMAE. 

A  First  English  Grammar.  By  Professor  B«in,  LL  D.  Longmans. 

The  art  of  learning  languages  seems  to  be  ill  under- 
itood,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  position  generally  assigned 
to  the  study  of  grammar.  The  beginner  is  set  to  work  on 
tables  of  declensions  and  conjugations ;  he  is  made  to  get 
up  long  lists  of  words  used  as  masculine  or  feminine ;  his 
memory  is  loaded  with  awful  catalogues  of  exceptions  to 
rules;  and,  staggering  under  a  weight  of  grammatical 
learning,  the  unhappy  scholar  attempts  to  discover  the 
meaning  of*  simple  sentences.  This  procedure  resembles 
that  of  the  man  who  should  forbid  his  young  pupil  to 
handle  an  oar,  until  he  had  mastered  the  secrets  of  the  art 
of  navigation.  Doubtless  in  learning  a  foreign  language, 
the  student  must  be  speedily  introduced  to  the  more 
common  forms  of  inflection  and  declension  ;  but,  instead  of 
being  supplied  with  these  as  the  occasion  requires,  he  is 
compelled  to  take  up  as  much  as  would  ^furnish  a 
tolerably  advanced  student.  We  reverse  in  the  study  of 
other  languages  the  plan  that  we  necessarily  adopt  in 
acquiring  our  own.  The  child  learns  the  names  of  a  few 
common  things,  and  the  few  predicates  required  in  its 
first  conversation.  As  it  grows  older,  it  learns  more  names, 
more  predicates,  and  more  complex  forms  of  speech.  No¬ 
body  would  think  of  setting  it  to  grammar,  until  at  least  it 
could  speak,  and  read,  and  write.  It  learns  language 
before  it  learns  grammar. 

Inasmuch  as  the  acquisition  of  a  new  language  is  sheer 
drudgery,  the  object  to  be  kept  in  view  is  to  reduce  the 
drudgery  to  the  smallest  possible  extent,  to  make  progress 
as  easy  and  rapid  as  possible.  The  memory  should,  there¬ 
fore,  be  relieved  of  all  unnecessary  weight,  and  as  much 
interest  as  possible  should  be  thrown  into  what  is  learnt. 
Those  conditions  are  best  realised  in  what  is  known  as  the 
Hamiltonian  system.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine  why 
this  method  has  not  been  more  generally  adopted,  some  of 
the  best  text-books  being  now  from  twenty  to  thirty  years 
old.  The  plan  pursued  is  to  select  a  series  of  plain  stories, 
and  give  an  interlinear,  literal  translation,  carefully  explain¬ 
ing  where  the  literal  rendering  is  meaningless  owing  to  a 
difference  of  idiom  in  the  two  languages.  It  is  essential 
that  the  narratives  should  be  interesting,  all  written  in 
much  the  same  style,  with  much  repetition  of  the  expres¬ 
sions  in  common  use.  After  learning  two  or  three,  the 
pupil  ought  to  be  able  to  understand  something  of  the 
fourth  ;  and  in  each  successive  story,  what  is  new  ought  to 
bear  a  less  and  less  proportion  to  what  is  already  familiar. 
When  a  considerable  number  of  forms  are  mastered,  and 
a  certain  familiarity  has  been  acquired  with  particular  in¬ 
flexions  and  declensions,  then  general  rules  may  be  sparingly 
given.  In  teaching,  as  in  nature,  the  particulars  should 
come  before  the  generals.  If  the  reverse  is  done,  the  mind 
is  filled  with  empty  husks,  forms  without  substance.  Not 
the  least  mischief  of  a  wrong  method  of  teaching  is  that 
it  makes  the  subject  repulsive  beyond  measure  to  children. 
It  is  not  easy  to  persuade  children  to  exercise  their  minds, 
but  if  they  are  first  presented  with  bewildering  and  half- 
understood  rules,  they  despair  altogether,  and,  like  a  horse 
when  it  falls,  after  a  few  wild  plunges,  resign  themselves  to 
their  fate,  and  never  try  to  move. 

But  if,  in  learning  foreign  and  dead  languages,  a  wrong 
place  is  assigned  to  grammar,  how  is  it  with  the  study  of 
English  ?  Here,  again,  we  believe  that,  as  a  rule,  grammar 
is  taught  far  too  soon.  To  the  generality  of  children,  no 
subject  is  more  dry  and  uninteresting.  The  secret  is,  that 
they  never  understand  it.  Grammatical  rules  are  either 
unintelligible  or  seemingly  useless  to  children,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  they  take  no  interest  in  the  subject.  This  has 
led  to  a  class  of  grammars  hopelessly  unscientific,  and  in¬ 
tended  to  bring  down  the  subject  to  the  level  of  children’s 
capacity.  The  only  result,  however,  is  to  retain  the  re- 
pulsiveness,  while  losing  the  advantages,  of  grammatical 
study.  Very  little  reflection  will  show  that  young  children 
cannot  be  expected  to  understand  grammar,  and  that  the 
only  way  to  teach  them  good  stylo  is  dogmatically.  By  far 
the  best  way  to  teach  them  to  avoid  grammatical  errors  is 


MISS  STEIOKLAND’S  PEINOESSES  OF  THE 
HOUSE  OF  STUAET. 

Lives  of  the  last  four  Princesses  of  the  Royal  House  of  Stuart. 
Agues  Strickland.  Bell  and  Daldy. 

This  volume  forms  an  appropriate  sequel  to  the  authc 
Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England,’  and  will  be  read  w 
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than  ordinary  interest,  as  it  introduces  the  historical 
to  four  royal  ladies  whose  lives  have  hitherto  almost 
I^wned  notice.  These  are  the  Princesses  Mary,  Elizabeth 
^Henrietta  Anne,  the  three  daugthers  of  Charles  I.  and 
Ms  queen  Henrietta  Maria,  and  Louisa  Maria,  youngest 
daughter  of  James  II.  Miss  Strickland  has  executed  her 
task  with  zeal  and  ability,  and  has  collected  much  new  and 
curious  matter  connected  with  the  exiled  foyal  family  of 
England,  by  her  researches  in  the  archives  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  the  Bodleian  library,  and  the  Archbishop’s  library  at 
Lambeth.  Many  oflBcial  documents  and  much  private 
correspondence  are  placed  before  the  reader  in  extenso,  so 
that  he  may  form  his  own  judgment,  and  read  the  cha- 
acters  of  the  principal  actors  for  himself. 

Nearly  a  half  of  the  volume  before  us  is  devoted  to  the 
Princess  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  Charles  I.,  wife  of  Prince 
William  of  Orange,  and  mother  of  Macaulay’s  hero, 
William  III.  She  was  the  first  lady  who  inherited  the  title 
of  Princess  Royal  of  Great  Britain  at  her  birth,  and  this 
she  never  relinquished.  Born  in  1631  at  St  James’s 
Palace,  she  was  the  eldest  child  in  that  happy  family 
circle  which  surrounded  King  Charles  I.  and  his  consort  in 
the  early  years  of  their  married  life.  In  the  year  1640, 
after  lengthened  negotiations,  the  Princess  Mary  was 
engaged  to  Prince  William  of  Orange,  and  the  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  arrival  of  the  young  Prince,  and  for  the 
celebration  of  his  marriage  to  his  juvenile  bride,  were  being 
carried  on  daring  the  trial  of  the  unfortunate  Earl  of 
Strafford.  Young  as  she  was,  the  Princess  was  so  deeply 
interested  in  the  case,  that  she  remained  in  the  private  box 
listening  to  the  proceedings  for  more  than  six  hours, 
and  took  a  severe  cold  in  consequence.  On  a  bright  May 
morning  in  the  year  lt’41,  the  nuptials  were  solemnised 
at  the  Chapel  l^yal,  Whitehall.  Our  author  gives  an 
elaborate  description  of  the  ceremonial  on  that  occasion, 
and  also  of  the  dresses  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  and 
their  attendants.  The  young  Prince  was  dressed  in  a  suit 
and  cloak  of  Utrecht  velvet,  richly  embroidered  with  silver, 
while  the  bride  wore  a  white  silk  train,  embroidered  with 
silver ;  her  head  being  adorned  with  silver  ribbons,  and  her 
neck  with  garlands  of  pearls.  The  six  bridesmaids  wore 
cloth  of  silver  and  bore  her  sweeping  train.  After  the 
ceremony,  the  Queen  took  the  newly-married  pair  and  all 
the  assistants  at  the  bridal  to  walk  in  Hyde  Park  with  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of  York,  which  passed 
away  the  time  till  supper.  Then  the  young  people  were 
left  to  amuse  themselves  till  ten  o’clock,  when,  says  the 
French  author  of  the  curious  and  circumstantial  account  of 
ths  bridal,  “  the  little  Princess,  not  yet  ten  years  old,  and 
the  young  Prince,  a  few  years  her  senior,  were  ceremoniously 
placed  on  the  state  bed  together.” 


The  Princess  was  disrobed  in  the  Queen’s  chamber,  and  placed 
in  the  state  bed  of  blue  velvet,  called  the  bed  of  parade,  which 
was  richly  fringed  with  gold  and  silver,  with  buttons  and  em- 
roiuery  of  gold  and  silver,  surmounted  with  four  grand  white 
Th ^  curtains  were  looped  with  cordons  of  gold  and  silver. 

e  chiirabor  was  hung  with  costly  tapestry  and  ornamented  with 
ases  of  solid  gold,  and  chandeliers  of  silver,  in  which  large  flam* 
white  wax  were  burning  against  the  walls,  and  diffused 
glorious  light.  Here  the  little  Princess  lay  awaiting 
Tha  juvenile  spouse,  Prince  William  of  Orange, 

rmina  mother,  was  seated  at  the  end  of  the  alcove,  sur- 

hy  her  great  ladies-in-waiting  and  her  bed-chamber 
Msa  head  of  the  latter  was  the  lady  nurse.  There  were 

ffovar  Princess,  the  Countess  of  Roxburgh,  her 

Lady  Lilias,  her  niece,  Mrs  Griffin,  the  Prin- 
werp  a  other  ladies,  and  four  maids-of -honour ;  there 

rank  countesses  present,  besides  many  ladies  of  high 

the  bridegr^^^^^*^^*^  filled  the  chamber  to  see  the  coming-in  of 

himself  introduced  the  Prince,  who  was  in  his  robe  de 
him  majesty  had  some  difficulty  in  conducting 

cesa  ^he  side  of  the  bed  where  the  Prin- 

law  tJiP  state.  The  Prince  ki  sed  his  two  brothers-in- 

hotli  Duke  of  York,  and  bade  them 

gently  H  before  he  entered  the  bed,  which  he  did  very 
her  ahniit  tk**'®*'  kissed  the  Princess  three  times,  and  lay  beside 
great  inr^a  Tl®***®”  hour,  in  the  presence  of  all  the 

^“i*ed  StAf  England,  the  four  ambassadors  of  the 

to  London**^^  distinguished  personages  who  had  attended 

^notheroho^  intimated  it  was  time  for  him  to  retire  to 
bade  adipi.  '^’hlch  had  been  prepared  for  bis  use,  the  Prince 

bjd  on  ^  bride,  kissing  her  thrice.  But  on  leaving 

search  *  pantoujles  was  missing,  which,  after  a  little 

was  found  near  the  Princess. 


As  soon  as  be  had  recovered  his  pantoufle^  he  knelt  to  the  King 
and  asked  bis  blessing,  and  that  of  the  Queen,  and  having  received 
the  benediction  of  both,  he  was  conducted  by  his  majesty  to  the 
chamber  where  he  slept. 

The  day  after  this  splendid  pageant,  the  mob  broke  into 
Westminster  Abbey  and  pillaged  it,  yelling  all  the  time  for 
the  execution  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford.  “  That  tragedy,” 
says  Miss  Strickland,  **  was  consummated  only  one  week  after 
the  bridal  of  the  young  lovely^pair  bad  been  solemnised, 
and  cast  a  fearful  gloom  over  the  rejoicings  for  •  the  truly 
Protestant  alliance  that  bad  taken  place.”  The  Prince  of 
Orange  speaks  most  feelingly,  in  a  letter  to  bis  father,  of 
the  unfortunate  Strafford.  Perceiving  the  excited  state 
of  the  revolutionary  party,  the  Prince  earnestly  entreated 
bis  fatber-in-law  to  permit  bis  youthful  bride  to  return 
with  him  to  the  Hague ;  but  this,  on  account  of  her  tender 
age,  King  Charles  refused  to  allow.  Prince  William  returned 
home  alone,  and  left  his  wife,  for  a  time,  to  be  educated 
by  Lady  Stanhope.  Early  in  the  year  1642,  public  affairs 
in  England  began  to  assume  so  stormy  an  aspect  that  the 
Queen  thought  it  prudent  to  retire  for  a  time  to  Holland. 
The  Princess  Royal  went  with  her,  and,  at  Dover,  embraced 
her  Royal  father  for  the  last  time.  The  marriage  ceremony 
with  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  again  solemnised  at  the 
Hague,  on  the  twelfth  birthday  of  the  Princess,  though  she 
was  not  allowed  to  leave  the  tutelage  of  Lady  Stanhope 
and  live  with  her  consort  until  the  autumn  of  1646.  In 
the  following  year  she  bad  a  dangerous  illness,  which  was 
aggravated  by  the  disastrous  state  of  her  Royal  father’s 
affairs.  But  the  escape  of  her  brother,  the  Duke  of  York, 
from  St  James’s  Palace  in  female  attire  cheered  her,  and 
assisted  to  restore  her  to  health.  Soon  after  this,  the  death 
of  the  Stadtholder,  Frederick  Heniy,  placed  her  husband. 
Prince  William  of  Orange,  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  Holland, 

,  and  the  Princess  Royal  was  enabled  to  entertain  her  brother, 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  was  so  poor,  at  that  time,  that 
he  had  no  funds  to  support  his  rank  or  feed  his  starving 
household.  The  tidings  of  the  execution  of  King  Charles 
reached  his  children  at  the  Hague  in  February,  1649. 

A  heavier  affliction  overwhelmed  the  Princess  Royal 
in  the  following  year,  when  bet*  husband  died,  after  a 
short  illness,  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  “  The 
agonies  of  her  grief,”  says  Miss  Strickland,  brought 
on  premature  childbirth,  and,  at  imminent  peril  of  her 
life,  she  brought  her  fatherless  boy  into  the  world,  after 
dangerous  travail* on  the  4th  of  November,  her  own  birth¬ 
day,  the  day  on  which  she  completed  her  nineteenth  year, 
just  one  week  after  her  husband’s  death.”  Four  years 
later  we  find  her  at  Spa,  with  her  little  son  and  her 
brothers,  Charles  II.  and  the  Duke  of  York,  where  they 
all  spent  “  a  merry  month  together.”  After  a  pleasant 
tour  through  Germany,  she  returned  to  the  Hague,  where 
she  found  Lady  Hyde  with  her  daughter  Anne,  then  in 
the  early  bloom  of  her  beauty.  On  the  death  of  Mrs  Killi- 
grew,  Anne  Hyde  entered  the  service  of  the  Princess 
Royal,  became  the  belle  of  the  Court  at  the  Hague,  and 
there  made  a  conquest  of  the  Duke  of  York.  During  the 
early  years  of  her  widowhood,  the  Princess  lived  most 
economically  herself,  and  aided  to  support  her  impoverished 
brothers,  their  destitute  followers,  and  several  divines  of 
the  English  Church  who  had  sought  refuge  at  her  Court. 
Her  mother,  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  however,  who  was 
then  in  Paris,  intimated  to  the  'Princess  that  the  young 
King  of  France  was  inclined  to  marry  her.  Accordingly 
she  went  on  a  visit  to  the  French  Court,  and  plunged  into 
all  the  gaieties  of  Parisian  life.  Cardinal  Mazarin  giving  - 
several  magnificent  fetes  in  her  honour  at  the  Louvre. 
Her  mother’s  plans,  however,  came  to  nothing,  for 
Louis  XIV.  was  at  that  time  passionately  attached  to 
Mdlle.  Mancini,  the  beautiful  niece  of  Mazarin,  and  the 
Princess  soon  returned  to  Holland  to  nurse  her  little  son, 
who  was  taken  dangerously  ill.  Like  many  a  mother  in 
private  life,  she  was  sometimes  troubled  about  the  wear 
and  tear  of  the  prince’s  wardrobe.  Thus  she  writes  from 
Breda  to  her  faithful  friend  the  Lord  of  Heenvliet:  "My 
son’s  gloves  are  so  torn  that  it  is  high  time  they  should 
give  him  others.  Pray  hasten  them  about  it.”  William 
was  then  just  eight  years  of  ugo,  •nd  already  showed 
signs  of  those  remarkable  abilities  which  he  displayed  in 
his  after  life.  The  Princess,  indeed,  thought  her  son’s 
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tAlonis  would  bo  brought  to  porfoction  &t  tb©  Loydoo 
Univorsiiyi  whoro  sbo  sout  hioi  ubout  this  timo  to  study. 
Soon  after  the  Restoration /the  Princess  Royal  paid  a  visit 
to  England,  but  caught  the  small-pox,  a  disease  which 
had  proved  fatal  to  her  husband  and  more  than  one  of  her 
family,  and  died  at  Whitehall  at  Utter  end  of  the 

year  1660.  She  was  much  lament  in  England  and 

Holland,  and  there  were  great  dema^  .»ions  of  grief  and 
affection  for  her  memory.  The  States  wrote  a  letter  of 
condolence  to  King  Charles,  and  a  dramatic  poem  on  her 
death  was  recited  by  more  than  seventy  persons  at  the 
Amsterdam  Theatre.  On  the  death  of  the  Princess  Royal, 
the  old  Princess  Dowager  of  Orange  established  herself  in 
the  Regency  for  her  grandson,  William,  and,  as  Miss 
Strickland  remarks,  **  she  lived  to  see  him  possessed  of  all 
the  ancient  dignities  of  his  family,  and  she  saw  him  display 
the  military  talents  and  political  acumen  for  which  he 
became  so  famous.*' 

The  life  of  the  mother  of  King  William  HI.  is  succeeded 
by  the  sad  story  of  the  long  captivity  and  early  death  of 
her  sister,  the  Princess  Eliza^th,  second  daughter  of 
Charles  I.,  at  Carisbrook  Castle,  at  the  age  of  fifteen. 
The  biography  of  the  beautiful  Henrietta  Anne,  Charles's 
youngest  daughter,  follows,  and  the  series  ends  with  Louisa 
Mary,  the  youngest  daughter  of  King  James  II. 


ETHEL  MILDMAY'S  FOLLIES. 

Ethel  Mtldmay*8  Foltiea,  A  Story.  By  the  Author  of  *  Petite** 
Romance.*  In  Three  Volume*.  Chapman  and  Hall. 

We  do  not  remember  to  have  read  *  Petite's  Romance.' 
But  *  Ethel  Mildmay's  Follies  ’  is — it  is  now  only  March — 
the  best  novel  which  fortune  has  thrown  in  our  way  this 
year.  The  characters  in  it  are  well  conceived,  well  drawn, 
well  filled  in,  and  well  sustained.  The  dialogue  is  clever, 
occasionally  brilliant,  and  always  subservient  to  the  action 
of  the  piece.  From  the  first  page  of  the  first  volume  to 
the  last  page  of  the  third,  there  are  not  a  dozen  lines  of 
padding.  And,  although  the  plot  is  not  too  intricate  to 
leave  nature  behind,  yet  our  interest  in  the  story  never 
once  flags. 

The  charm  of  the  book  lies  in  the  people  whom  it 
brings  upon  the  stage.  Ethel  Mildmay  is  no  conventional 
heroine.  She  is  a  fine  girl,  with  a  strong;  character,  and — 
as  General  Sheridan  says  of  the  present  Emperor  of  Ger¬ 
many—**  a  superb  will."  Arthur  O’Neil,  her  guardian,  is 
as  perfect  a  gentleman  as  old  Colonel  Newcome  himself. 
His  mother,  in  spite  of  her  little  prejudices,  is  the  very 
dearest  of  all  **  China  Shepherdesses."  And  even  the 
pseudo-Count  O’Neil  is  not  wholly  bad.  But  to  describe 
any  one  of  these  characters  in  shorthand  would  be  not 
only  difficult,  but  unfair  to  the  author,  whose  skill  in  indi¬ 
cating  character  by  dialogue  and  incident  deserves  some¬ 
thing  more  than  ordinary  commendation. 

The  first  half  of  the  tale  is  laid  at  Nice,  the  second  in 
Ireland ;  and  each  place  is  **  recalled  " — not  described — 
by  minute  touches  and  suggestions  that  betray  the  artist. 
Ethel  is  with  her  father  at  Nice,  when  they  fall  in 
with  one  Count  O’Neil,  who  declares  himself  heir  to  Lord 
O’Neil,  a  rich  Irish  peer.  O’Neil  is  no  ordinary  swindler. 
In  the  first  place  he  believes  in  the  justice  of  his  own  claim  ; 
in  the  second — although  he  wants  to  marry  Ethel  for  her 
money — he  yet  loves  her  for  herself,  and  has  a  Claude 
Duval  dash  in  his  villany.  Ethel’s  father  satisfies  himself 
that  the  Count  is  an  impostor.  But  Ethel  herself  is  not  to 
be  so  easily  convinced.  Natural  generosity  prompts  her  to 
take  the  unpopular  side,  and  her  struggle  between  her 
sense  of  what  she  conceives  to  be  right  and  justice  on  the 
one  hand,  and  her  duty,  on  the  other,  to  her  father's 
wishes,  is  a  very  clever  bit  of  analysis.  When  Colonel 
Mildmay  dies,  he  leaves  Ethel  in  tutelage  to  Arthur 
O’Neil,  the  true  heir.  Her  father’s  death  teaches  Ethel, 
what  she  did  not  know  before,  that  Count  O’Neil  had  no 
real  hold  upon  her  heart.  But,  none  the  less,  she  still 
believes,  on  the  strength  of  his  word  alone,  in  the  justice 
of  his  claim,  and  regaids  her  guardian  as  an  unfair  judge, 
who  wants  to  be  both  judge  and  party.  Fate  and  circum¬ 
stance,  however,  are  everything.  Obedience  to  her  guardian, 


on  Ethel's  part,  ripens  into  respect,  respect  into  affection 

and  affection  into  love.  It  is— pace  Mr  Trollope _ the 

story  of  Mr  Gray  and  Alice  Trevelyan  over  again.  Need 
we  baldly  state  its  results  ? 

The  pivot  of  the  plot, — the  fraud  which  has  rendered 
doubtful  the  succession  to  the  Barony  of  0’Neil~in  no 
way  offends  against* the  laws  of  possibility.  But  we  protest 
against  any  such  Devs-ex-machind  device  as  a  big  fire  bv 
which  to  get  rid  at  once  of  the  old  lord  himself,  and  with 
him  of  Count  O’Neil  and  his  claim.  After  the  ‘  Mill  on 
the  Floss,*  critics  told  George  Eliot  very  plainly  that  she 
must  have  no  more  floods.  And  the  writer  of  *  Ethel  Mild- 
may’s  Follies  '  must  look  to  his  litany,  and  must  eschew  in 
future  all  such  **  properties  ”  as  fire,  plague,  and  famine 
battle,  murder,  and  sudden  death.  Such  devices  argue  a 
want  of  constructive  ability,  and  are  only  tolerable  in 
novelistic  hacks. 

We  shall  look  before  long  for  a  something  really  worthy 
of  life  from  this  new  novelist,  who  still  fights  incognito. 
The  author  who  could  sketch  Ethel  Mildmay  could  do  yet 
better  things,  and  probably  will  do  them.  He  must,  how¬ 
ever,  avoid  such  mechanisms  as  changed  children  and  big 
fires,  and  must  trust  more  to  his  actors  and  less  to  his  piece. 
Let  him  be  a  little  more  faithful  to  true  art,  and  avoid 
pressing  **  big  agencies  ”  into  his  service  ;  let  him  carefully 
develop  what  he  must  know  and  feel  to  be  his  own  forte  ; 
let  him  polish  his  English  a  little  more — it  is  even  now 
free  from  faults ;  and  he  will,  we  think,  achieve  a  very 
substantial  and  legitimate  success. 
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Ai  Inne*.— Shooting  the  Rapids.  In  Three  Volnmes. 
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hnke  —Three  Centuries  of  Modem  History.  (Crown  8to, 

Mir,  6W,  7i  Cd.)  Longmans. 

(•  These  books  are  reserved  for  separate  notice.] 

A  new  and  very  promising  series  of  Science  Primers, 
der  the  editorship  of  Professors  Huxley,  Eoscoe,  and 
Balfour  Stewart, has  been  begun.  ‘  The  Introductory  Primer,* 
h  Mr  Huxley,  is  not  yet  published ;  but  we  have  before 
n{  Mr  Boscoe’s  little  work  on  '  Chemistry,*  and  Mr  8tewart*8 
“  <  Physics.’  “  The  object  of  the  authors,**  we  are  told 
the  preface,  “  has  been  to  state  the  fundamental  prin- 
c?ples  of  their  respective  sciences  in  a  manner  suited  to 
pupils  of  an  early  age.  They  feel  that  the  thing  to  be 
aimed  at  is  not  so  much  to  give  information  as  to  endea¬ 
vour  to  discipline  the  mind  in  a  way  which  has  not  hitherto 
been  customary,  by  bringing  it  into  immediate  contact  with 
nature  herself.  For  this  purpose  a  series  of  simple  experi¬ 
ments  has  been  devised,  leading  up  to  the  chief  truths  of 
each  science.”  We  need  hardly  say  that  this  good  purpose 
is  well  maintained  by  the  authors.  The  primers  are  admir. 
ably  adapted  for  school  use,  and  will  make  excellent 
groundwork  for  oral  instruction  by  the  teachers. 

Professor  Yonge*s  Three  Centuries  of  Modem  History 
appears,  though  he  does  not  exactly  say  so,  to  be  designed 
a?  a  sequel  to  Hallam’s  ‘  Middle  Ages.’  Professor  Yonge 
modestly  admits  that  he  does  not  attempt,  in  his  572 
pages,  “  to  present  a  complete  history  of  any  one  country, 
nor  even  of  any  one  period  in  the  history  of  any  country.” 
But  he  considers  that  he  has  produced  a  satisfactory 
sketch-map  of  modern  history,  which  will  be  of  great 
value  to  all  students  in  showing  them  what  to  seek,  and 
how  to  look  at  it,  in  other  works.  The  book  may  be  of 
some  use  in  schools  and  cramming  classes  ;  but  it  is  heavily 
written,  and  not  at  all  profound. 

There  are  quaintness  and  eloquence  in  all  that  Dr  Mac¬ 
millan  writes,  and  they  are  certainly  not  absent  from  The 
Garden  and  the  City,  in  which  he  sets  forth  various  “  con¬ 
trasts  and  parallels  of  Scripture.”  This  paragraph  will 
serve  to  illustrate  the  nature  and  subject  of  the  book : 

We  speak  about  the  mannerism  of  style  in  the  works  of  an 
author,  because  some  special  expressions  and  peculiar  turns  of 
thought  are  continually  reappearing.  So  it  may  be  reverently 
said  that  there  is  a  mannerism  in  the  works  of  God,  which  proves 
them  to  be  the  productions  of  one  Mind.  It  seems  as  if  He  set 
a  special  value  upon  certain  creative  ideas  and  forms,  for  they 
frequently  meet  us,  and  are  reproduced  among  the  most  widely- 
separated  groups.  In  the  mineral  kingdom,  for  instance,  we  have 
a  large  number  of  substances,  called  isomorphic,  because  their 
forms  are  the  same  while  their  elements  are  different.  Magnesia 
and  lime,  nickel  and  cobalt,  arsenic  and  phosphorus,  combine 
with  the  same  acid,  and  assume  the  same  crystalline  arrangement. 
In  the  animal  world  similar  forms  often  occur  among  different 
orders  and  genera.  The  common  mouse  is  exactly  imitated  by  a 
little  marsupial  or  pouched  creature  in  Australia.  Numerous 
two-winged  flies  and  clear-winged  moths  have  a  most  striking 
rewmblance  to  bees  ;  and  some  spiders  are  exceeding  like  ants. 

1  be  form  of  the  crab  is  repeated  in  the  scorpion.  The  poly zoa 
have  a  strong  superfleial  likeness  to  the  polyps,  although  they 
possess  scarcely  anything  else  in  common.  Several  crustaceous 
creatures,  belonging  to  the  crab  and  lobster  class,  present  a  very 
“PP^'oximation  in  form  and  structure  to  some  bivalve 
ttell-nsh,  a  class  constructed  on  an  utterly  different  type. 

We  consider  such  books  as  Dr  Macmillan’s  to  be  very 
Di^hievous,  because  they  are  so  likely  to  mislead  persons 
^  086  training  inclines  them  to  jump  from  fanciful 
analogies  to  false  conclusions  ;  but  every  one  must  respect 

e  honesty  of  his  intentions,  and  admire  the  grace  of 
hi8  literary  style. 

lectures  on  Civilisation  before  and 
J  r  thristianity  are  printed,  he  says,  **  as  a  remembrance 
01  an  occasion  of  erreat  interest  at  8t  Panrs.”  Th  Av  nre 


;;  “u  occasion  ot  great  interest  at  St  Paul’s.”  They  are 
P  “  interrupted  set  ”  of  lectures  which  was  in 

all  ^o^^^ory  when  it  was  found  necessary  to  suspend 

that  *^ /!*''**?  work  in  St  Paul’s  Cathedral  in  order 

Prinp  might  be  paid  to  the  Queen  and  the 

DiW*  Wales  on  the  occasion  of  their  thanksgiving 
infer**?  sacred  edifice.  We  are  sorry  to  have  to 

those  preface  to  Dean  Church’s  pamphlet  that 

the  »  ®^ening  lectures  that  were  to  revolutionise 

or  of  the  Church  of  England  among  the  people  of 


England  are  indefinitely  postponed,  if  not  permanently 
abandoned. 

Outlines  of  Sermons  are  extracts  and  epitomes  from  the 
writings  of  Priestley  and  other  Unitarian  and  Theistic 
preachers  down  to  the  Baboo  Eeshub  Chunder  Sen,  There 
is  much  suggestive  matter  in  this  volume,  and  perhaps  it  is 
all  the  more  useful  for  being  arranged  in  a  shape  attractive 
to  sermon-readers. 

We  may  notice  here  the  first  number  of  The  Lambeth 
Review,  a  new  quarterly  magazine  devoted  especially,  but 
not  exclusively,  to  “  theology  and  Christian  politics.”  It 
promises  to  be  a  very  zealous  champion  of  orthodox  views. 
Of  the  seven  articles  in  this  number,  one  is  on  Dollinger’s 
Fables  concerning  the  Popes  ;”  one  is  on  ”  Prayer  for  the 
Departed,’*  agreeing  with  Dr  Lee’s  book  ;  one  is  on  “  The 
Athanasian  Creed,”  arguing  strenuously  for  the  retention 
of  that  document  in  its  entirety  ;  and  one  is  on  ”  Disesta¬ 
blishment  and  Disendowment.”  From  the  last-named,  the 
following  specimen  of  the  style  of  the  whole  work  may  be 
extracted : 

People  less  honest  than  Mr  Voysey,  who  agree  with  him  ia 
essentials,  know  that  on  the  fatal  day  of  Disestablishment  the 
doom  of  the  Broad- and-shallow  school  would  be  scaled.  For  it 
has  no  mission,  no  object  that  commends  itself  to  the  hearts  of 
mankind.  It  is  negative,  critical,  destructive,  nnsvmpathetic,  and 
earthly ;  with  no  seeds  of  life  for  the  future,  and  certain  death 
before  it  in  the  present.  Neither  at  St  Peter’s,  Vere  street,  during 
Mr  Maurice’s  incumbency,  was  there  an  adequate  congregation^ 
nor  are  there  congregations  at  Christ  Church,  Marvlebone,  and 
other  notorious  temples  of  the  school.  The  poor,  whatever  may 
become  their  practice  after  years  of  toil  and  privation,  like  some 
other  gospel  for  their  declining  years  than  that  embodied  in  the 
sentiment — “  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die.”  Nor 
do  the  pagan  platitudes  of  Mr  Stuart  Mill,  reported  to  be  pro¬ 
nounced  by  the  pastor  of  St  Matthew's,  Westminster,  in  place  of 
a  sermon,  serve  to  fill  the  numberless  vacancies  of  that  most  dreary 
edifice.  In  such  cases,  therefore,  as  Dean  Stanley  keenly  perceives^ 
Disestablishment  and  Disendowment  would  be  fatal.  Whether 
those  religious  schools  now  comprising  the  National  Church  would 
remain  in  their  present  combination,  which  seems  the  height 
of  improbability,  or  whether  three  or  four  independent  and 
rival  communities  would  be  formed  in  its  place,  only  the  future 
can  reveal.  It  may  be  that  the  least  extravagant  of  existing 
sects — spoken  of  by  some  as  **  Orthodox  Dissent  ” — would,  for 
the  sake  of  respectability,  desire  to  ally  themselves  with  the 
Erastian  party,  but  their  conjoined  numbers  would  be  contemp¬ 
tible,  and  their  combined  “  principles  ”  a  rope  of  sand.  A  creed¬ 
less  Church  would  be  short-lived.  The  birds  and  beasts  in  a 
so-called  “  Happy  Family,”  as  competent  naturalists  authori¬ 
tatively  tell  us,  having  a  reasonable  distaste  for  their  companions,, 
soon  die. 

In  a  small  volume,  entitled  Sancho  Panza*s  Proverbs, 
Mr  U.  R.  Burke  collects  two  hundred  and  eighty-six  choice 
extracts  from  *  Don  Quixote,*  with  literal  translations  and 
all  necessary  annotation.  A  short  scholarly  introduction' 
a^ds  to  the  value  and  interest  of  the  work. 

The  Rev.  John  Hunter  has  added  three  more  to  his 
annotated  series  of  Shakespeare’s  plays — The  Merry  Wive» 
of  Windsor,  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  and  R>omeo  and 
Juliet,  Mr  Hunter’s  notes  are  of  a  sort  well-adapted  to 
schoolboys*  use,  and  his  prefaces  are  further  helpful  to  an 
understanding  of  the  history  and  characteristics  of  each 
play. 

Mr  Heslop’s  edition  of  ‘  The  Embassy  *  is  the  third 
volume  of  the  Catena  Classicorum  which  Mr  Holmes  and 
Mr  Bigg  are  producing.  Its  introduction  and  notes  are 
very  copious. 


BIRTH.— On  the  15th  Inst.,  at  Belle  Vue,  Chelsea,  the  wife  of  R.  T- 
L  AN  DELLS,  Esq.,  of  a  son,  still  bom. 

DEATH.— On  the  16th  inst.,  at  Belle  Vue,  Chelsea,  Elizabeth,  the 
beloved  wife  of  R.  T.  LaNDELLS,  Esq.,  aged  37  years. 


CHLORALUM, 

THE  SAFE  HOUSEHOLD  DISIHFEOTAHT. 

CIILORALUM  U  Odourless  Deodorizer. 

CIILORALUM  is  Non- poisonous. 

CIILORALUM  is  Safeguard  from  Infection. 
CHLORALUM  is  Safe. 

LIQ  HID — PO  WDEE — Vf  0  OL. 

THE  CHLORALUM  COMPANY.  1  Great  Winchester-street  buildings. 
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and  Co.,  of  London,  to  complete  the  Railway.  Telecranh  ami 
and  to  open  the  Line  for  traffic  by  24th  Decei^^r  1874 
£1.025,000,  of  which  £400  000  ia  to  be  paid  in  the  Shares  of  tha 
The  Share  Capital  isaued  will  then  stand  at  £400  000  and  tho 
at  £650.000,  ®  ^beatupeg 

Provisional  Certificates  will  be  issued  on  the  applications  accented 
on  due  payment  of  all  the  instalments,  will  be  exchangeable  for  ' 

Bonds,  which  will  be  issued  to  subscribers  free  of  all  S^tamp  Dutv^^^ 
Should  any  applicant  receive  no  allotment,  the  deposit  nald  *iti  v 
retumed  forthwith  without  deductions,  and  should  a  smallw  amon'l  u 
alloted  than  applied  for,  the  balance  paid  on  application  will  be^nii^ 
towards  payment  of  the  amount  payable  on  allotment  «PPlled 

Failure  to  pay  any  Instalment  at  the  due  date  will  render  all 
payments  liable  to  foneiture.  previous 

Applications,  which  must  be  accompanied  by  the  payment  of  £io  on 
£100  Debenture  Bond  applied  for,  must  be  made  on  the  annexed  Form^*™ 
Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Application  can  be  obtained  of  the  Se^».» 
at  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  4  Great  Winchester  Street  Buildinia 
London,  or  from  any  L  ndon  Stock  Broker. 

4  Great  Winchester  Street  Buildings,  E.C. 

London,  22nd  March,  1872. 


AUSTRALIAN  COLONIES 


Interest  Qoaranteed  by  the  Government  of  Tasmania. 

Under  Acts  of  Pariiarnent,  83  Viet.  No.  1,  and  34  Viet:  No.  13, 
during  the  Construction  of  the  Line,  on  the  Instulments  paid 
in,  as  stated  in  the  Contract,  and  fur  thirty  years  after  the 
Completion  and  Opening  of  the  entire  liailway. 


TASMANIAN  MAIN  LINE  R.AILWAT 
COMPANY,  LIMITED. 


TASMANIAN  MAIN  LINE  RAILWAY  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

Issue  of  6,500  Five  percent.  Perpetual  Debenture  Bonds  of  £loo 
Price  of  Issue  t92  10s.  Od.  per  £100  Bond. 


FROM  HOBART  TOWN  TO  LAUNCESTON, 

(the  Capital  of  the  South)  (the  Capital  of  the  North) 


THROUGH  THE  CENTRE  OF  THE  COLONY, 

'  125  Miles  in  Length. 

IsBUi  OP  6,600  Fits  pbr  Cent.  Perpetual  Debenture  Bonds  op 

£100  EACH, 

Forming  a  FIRST  CHARGE  on  the  payment  guaranteed  by  the 
Government  of  Tasmania,  and  on  the  whole  of  the  revenue  of 
the  Railway. 

PRICE  OF  ISSUE— £92  lOs.  per  £100  Bond. 

INTEREST  PATA6I.E  QUAItTERLT. 


directors. 

John  Chapman,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Salisbury  and  Yeovil  Railway 
Company,  London. 

William  Dent.  Ksq„  Chairman  of  the  Oude  and  Rohilkund  Railway  Com¬ 
pany,  London. 

Capt.  James  Gilbert  Johnston,  Director  of  the  Great  Southern  of  India 
Railway  Company,  l.ondon . 

Albert  Ricardo,  Ksq.,  Deputy -Chairman  of  the  Bedford  and  Northampton 
Railway  Company,  London 

George  Sheward,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse  Railway  Com¬ 
pany,  London. 

ENf  INEEU. 

H.  Lee  Smith,  Esq.,  M.I.C.E.,  9  Victoria  CTiambers,  Westminster. 

SOLICITORS. 

Messrs  Wilson,  Bristows  and  Carpmael,  1  Copthall  Buildings,  London,  E.C. 

BANKBm. 

The  Union  Bank  of  London,  2  Princes  Street,  London,  E.C. 

The  Commercial  Bonk  of  i'atmania,  Hobart  Town. 

SBCRETABr. 

.1.  B.  Davidson,  Esq. 

Offices :  4  Great  Winchester  street  Buildings,  London,  E  C. 


The  Directors  of  the  TASMANIAN  MAIN  LINE  RAILWAY  COM¬ 
PANY,  Limited,  are  prepared  to  receive  Applications  for  6,500  Five  per 
Cent.  Perpetual  Debenture  Bonds  of  £100  each,  at  £92  10  per  Bond,  pay¬ 
able  as  follows : — 


£10 

20 

per  Bond,  payable  on  Application. 

..  Allotment. 

15 

99 

99 

Ist  July,  1872. 

15 

99 

99 

Ist  September,  1872. 

15 

99 

Ist  November,  1872. 

17  10 

99 

99 

Ist  February,  1873. 

£92  10 


Interest  at  the  rate  of  £5  i)er  cent,  per  annum  will  accrue  on  each  In¬ 
stalment  from  the  date  of  payment  thereof. 

Subscribers  will  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  paying  up  the  whole  of  the 
Instalments  on  allotment,  in  which  case  interest  on  the  full  £100  Bond  will 
accrue  from  the  date  of  such  payment. 

Interest  will  be  payable  quarterly,  on  the  Ist  January,  Ist  April,  tgt  July, 
and  Ist  October  fu  each  year,  and  will  be  payable  at  the  Union  Bank  of 
London,  2  Princes  Street,  E.C.,  London.  The  first  payment  will  be  made 
on  Ist  July,  1872. 

Tlie  return  to  the  investor  on  the  amount  paid  by  him  will  be  £5  8s.  per 
cent,  per  annum. 

The  construction  of  the  Tasmanian  Main  Line  Railway  has  been  under¬ 
taken  by  this  Company  under  a  contract  direct  with  the  Government  of 
Taamanla,  after  a  long  and  exhaustive  preliminary  investigation  by  a 


the  Line. 

By  such  Acts,  considering  the  vast  importance  of  the  Line  to  the  entire 
Colony,  the  Government  have  authorized  the  Governor  to  guarantee  interest 
at  the  rate  of  Five  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  amount  expended  on  the 
construction  of  the  Line,  up  to  £650,000,  for  30  years  sfter  the  completion 
and  opening  of  the  railway.  Tbc  Government  also  guarantees  interest  at 
tlie  same  rale  during  the  construction  of  the  Line  upon  the  Instalinents  to 
be  paid  into  the  Bank  of  New  Soutli  Wales,  in  London,  at  the  dates  speci¬ 
fied  in  the  Contract. 

A  copy  of  the  Contract  between  the  Tasmanian  Government  and  this 
Company  is  issued  with  this  Prospectus. 

As  it  is  confidently  expected  the  Revenue  of  Ihe  Line  will  amount  of  itself 
to  nearly  double  the  sum  required  to  meet  the  Interest  on  these  Bonds, 
irrespective  altogether  of  the  Government  guarantee  (upon  the  whole  of 
which  Revenue  they  are  a  first  charge),  it  will  be  seen  the  security  they 
present  is  of  the  liighest  character. 

Power  is  given  to  this  Company  to  connect  the  undertaking  with  the 
Lauiic<‘Ston  and  Western  Railway  with  running  powers  over  the  same. 

The  Railway  to  be  constructed  will  be  owned  by  this.  Company  in  'per¬ 
petuity.  The  Government,  liowever,  may  purchase  the  line  and  its  privi- 
le^es,  noth  existing  and  prospective,  at  any  time  after  the  line  shall  have 
been  opened  for  tramo,  upon  giving  twelve  months'  notice — the  price  to  be 

Said  by  the  Government,  unless  fixed  by  mutual  agreement,  to  be  decided 
y  a  majority  of  five  valuators. 


FORM  OF  APPLICATION. 

To  the  Directors  of  the  Tasmanian  Main  Line  Railway  Company  Limited 
Gentlemen,— Having  paid  to  your  Bankers,  the  Union  Bank  of  Lon^’ 
2  Princes  street,  E.C.,  London,  the  sum  of  Pounds, 

a  I’eposit  of  £10  per  Bond,  on  Debenture  Bonds  of  £l00^h  of 

the  Tasmanian  Main  Line  Railway  Company,  Limited,  I  requeM  you  will 
issue  to  me  that  numbo*,  and  I  hereby  agree  to  accept  the  same  or  uv 
smaller  number  that  may  be  issued  to  me,  and  to  make  all  payments i^uired 
by  the  Prospectus  dated  22nd  March,  1872,  consequent  on  the  acceptance  of 
my  application. 

Name  (in  Aill) . 

Address . 

Description . . . 

Date . . . 

Signature . 

(Addition  to  be  signed  if  applicant  wislies  to  pay  in  fall  on  allotmat.) 

I  desire  to  avail  myself  of  the  privilege  to  pay  up  the  above  in  full  on 
allotment,  in  terms  of  Prospectus. 

Signature . 

TASMANIAN  MAIN  LINE  RAILWAY  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 


This  Company  has  been  formed  under  the  direct  sanction  of  the  Governor 
and  Legislature  of  Tasmania,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Acts  of  the  Lexi»> 
lature,  33  Viet.  No.  1,  and  34  Yict.  No.  13  for  the' purpose  of  oonstmet- 
ing  a  main  line  of  Railway  from  the  City  of  Hobart  Town,  (the  Capital  md 
Chief  Port  of  Tasmania),  through  the  centre  of  the  Colony,  to  the  City  of 
lisoncoston,  (the  Capital  of  the  northern  portion  thereof),  the  whole 
about  125  miles  in  length. 

Starting  at  Hobart  town,  the  proposed  Line  will  pass  throng  Pentim- 
hille,  Melton  Mowbray,  Spring  Hill,  Anstey  Barton,  Oatlanda  Tnnhri^, 
Ross.  Campbell  Town,  and  Kvandale,  where  it  will  join  the  Western  Bsilwaj, 
and  run  over  it  into  I>aunce>ton,  from  whence  direct  steam  communication  b 
available  by  the  river  Tamar,  to  Adelaide,  to  Melbourne,  to  Sidney  and 
Brisbane  and  other  ports. 

It  will,  therefore,  oe  at  once  seen  that  the  importance  of  the  Railway  to 
Hobart  Town  is  very  great,  and  a  glance  at  the  accompanying  map  will 
show  that  the  Line  traverses  tlie  centres  of  the  trade  and  population  of  the 
Colony,  and  one  of  the  finest  and  most  productive  aCTicultural  districto  tat 


The  Line  crosses,  a  country  abounding  in  Mineral  wealth,  compriinig: 
Copper,  Iron,  and  Coal,  and  opens  up  extensive  forests  of  'limber  oi  ex¬ 
traordinary  f^wth.  Tne  Government  statistics  show  that  the  expected 


Company. 

The  Tasmanian  Government,  seeing  the  great  importance  of  tLe  Line, 
and  (as  stated  by  the  Royal  Commissioners  in  their  Report  to  the  Governor) 


'  I  ii;i  iTU'e  ri  f  SJ:  ■  ■  IVrTa  A‘A;iik  h  ru  I  i  riTr^KJaiTTi^H  1  DJ ' 


there  are  others  which,  though  indirect,  are  scarcely  less  important,”  have, 
as  before  mentioned,  ^aranteed  to  this  Company  interest  at  5  ptf  cent 
per  annum  on  the  amount  expended  in  the  construction  of  the  Line  up  to 
£650,000,  for  thirty  years  from  the  date  the  Line  is  opened  for  traffic,  hMidm 

yaying  interest  at  such  rate,  during  the  construction  of  the  Line,  on  tM 
nstalments  as  paid  into  the  Bank  nominated  by  them,  in  accordance  with 
the  Contract.  The  Contractors  have  agreed  to  find  the  supplementarj 
required  for  the  payment  of  interest  to  persons  paying  up  in  full  on  allol- 
ment.  .  v 

Estimates  of  the  probable  traffic  of  the  railway  have  been  prepared  hy tne 
Tasmanian  Government  from  the  following  reliable  sources : 

Ist.  From  Returns  made  to  the  Tasmanian  Government; 


2nd.  From  Evidence  given  before  the  Tasmanian  Legislature; 

3rd.  From  Evidence  given  before  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Ta»- 
manian  Main  Line  Railway.  .  ^ 

The  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Government  report  that  their 
mate  of  the  traffic  of  this  Railway,  as  based  on  the  existing  Road  Ti'**"* 
taken  from  the  reports  made  in  the  year  1869,  is  nearly  £100,000  pw 
and  they  add  that  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  traffic  shown  in  *he  rwurw 
(upon  which  such  estimate  is  founded)  would  soon  more  thfcn  double  iw^ 
if  the  advantages  of  railway  transit  were  within  reach,  and  also  that  la^ 
development  may  be  expected  of  the  present  traffic  in  cattle,  sheap, 
bark,  and  especially  in  coal,  no  account  whatever  has  been  taken  by  tneui 
of  such  probable  increase  in  their  inquiries.  -—Mad 

A  second  estimate,  prepareil  by  Mr  Edmund  Hodgson  (who  hss  rea^, 
forty-five  years  in  Tasmania,  ana  is  thoroughly-acquainted  with  thecoun^h 
amounts  to  £130,568  per  annum  ;  and  in  this  he  only  takes  a  KaUwy 
for  carriage  of  goods  across  the  Island  at  £l  per  ton,  wher^  the  (w  ' 
“  present  cost  of  carriage  of  goods  on  the  main  road  is  from  it> 
per  ton.” 

This  statement  is  taken  from  the  evidence  before  the  Royal  Comimsw^ 
and  will  give  an  Idea  of  the  great  reduction  in  traffic  rates  wnlcn 
offered  to  the  Colony  on  the  completion  of  the  Railway.  ij  ks  • 

'luking,  however,  the  uverage  of  the^e  two  esiln'Stes,  •  .-ork. 

revenue  of  £115,284  rer  annum,  wliicli,  after  allowing  50  per  cent.  f»y  t 

ing  expenaes,  will  leave  a  net  income  of  £57,500  per  annum,  ine 
required  to  meet  the  interest  at  5  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  D’benture 
now  offered  for  Subscription  amounts  only  to  £32,600,  whilst  the  esum 
income  amoants  to  nearly  double  tiiat  sum.  . 

•  he  effect  of  the  Government  guarantee^  Irr.'speetive  en  irely  o 
revenue  to  arise  from  the  traffic  of  the  railway,  will  ensure  the  due  ana  p 
payment  ot  the  Interest  on  the  Detenture  Bonds  now  offered  for  Suos«  p  ^ 
A  copy  of  the  Act  of  the  L-gi-Uture  of  Tasmania,  of  the  Contw 
Governor  of  Tasmania  for  the  construction  of  the  I-ine,  J4t«nieeti 

between  the  Comi>sny  and  the  'Jomractora,  and  the  printed  omn*i  ^ 
relating  to  th«  Colony,  comprising  the  statisiiCil  returns,  miy  o« 
offices  of  the  Company. 

By  Order  of  flie  Rrard, 

J.  B.  DAVISOV, 

London,  22ud  Mar  h,  1872.  Ntcreisry. 


fUf  14  ml-:  51  stim  ?  «■ 


/ 
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The  population  to  be  8npplie< 
Miiniolpalitj  has  alreadr  fi  _ 
whioh  is  at  present  totally  inoi 
water  for  flushic-.  tz  *  ■  " 

ments  where  lar^e  sut 
for  8hippin{(  alone  wi 


Issue  of  30,000  “A!'  Six  per  Cent.  Preferred 
Shares  of  £20  each, 

WITH  FURTHER  PARTICIPATION  IN  PROFITS  AS  HEREINAFTER  REFERRED  TO 

OF 

the  ODESSA  WATER  WORKS 
COMPANY,  LIMITED. 


incurred  a  large  outlay  for  a  system  of  drainage, 

- /  1-operative,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of 

addition  there  are  numerous  trading  establish* 
plies  of  water  are  urgently  required,  and  thedemand 
..  -V.  “  ^  -  -■ ‘L  It  is  anticipated,  form  an  important  item  in  the 

revenue  of  the  Company,  as  the  business  of  the  port,  consequent  mainly 
upon  the  large  exportation  of  com  from  the  interior,  is  of  vast  dimensions. 

'T'l**  Municipality  of  Odessa,  recognising  the  importanoeof  the  Introdno* 
tion  of  a  proper  mpply  of  water  to  their  City,  guarantee  throughout  the 
whole  period  of  the  duration  of  the  concession  a  minimum  rental  of  .328,500 
roublw  per  annum,  which,  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange,  is  equivalent  to 
about  £45,000  sterling  per  aunum. 

DediwUng  from  such  minimum  guaranteed  rental  the  working  expenses, 
mere  will  reniain  from  this  source  alone  a  sum  amply  sufficient  to  meet  the 
*  L  I'ividend  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  A  shares  now  offered  for 
subscri^ion. 

The  DirMtors,  however,  by  no  means  limit  their  expectations  of  the 
earnings  of  the  Company  to  the  above  minimum  guarantee. 

Assuming  tliat  only  one-half  of  the  quantity  of  water  whioh  the  Munlol- 
^  provided  is  sold,  the  net  revenue,  it  ia  estimated, 
will  be  sufficient — after  providing  a  sinking  fund  for  the  redemption  and 
repayment  of  the  entire  Capital  before  the  termination  of  the  Concession 
—to  yield  a  dividend  of  upwards  of  121  ner  oent.  ner  annum  on  the  entire 


A  Minimum  Rental  of  328,600  Roubles  (or  about  £46,000) 
per  annum 

IS  aUARANTEXD  BT 

the  municipality  of  ODESSA, 

sanctioned  by  the  imperial  government  of  RUSSIA 


DATES  OF  PAYMENT; 

£2  per  Share  payable  on  Applicatlou. 

3  „  „  Allotment. 

5  ■  ,  „  20th  June,  1872, 

5  „  20th  September,  1872, 

5  „  „  20th  December,  1872. 


With  option  of  paying  the  whole  of  the  Instalments  in  one 
payment  on  Allotment. 


Interest  during  construction — 6  per  oent.  per  annum- 
from  the  dates  of  payment  of  each  Instalment. 


Original 

Present 

Price  of 

Market 

Shares. 

Price. 

£ 

£ 

Berlin  Waterworks  ...Ordinary  Shares 

10 

17  158. 

Chelsea  „ 

100 

120 

East  London ., 

100 

120 

Grand  Junction  Water- 

works . 

60 

82  108. 

West  Middlesex  Water- 

works . . 

61 

119 

Lambeth  Waterworks  ... 

100 

120 

Kent  „ 

100 

120 

Portsroonth  „ 

10 

17 

Bristol  „ 

25 

50 

Cardiff 

100 

155 

I'aisley  „ 

10 

16 

Southwark  and  Vaux- 

hall  Waterworks  . 

100 

116 

Ditto  ditto  5  per 

Cent. . Preference  Shares 

1  0 

103 

r 
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A  contract  nas  oeen  enterea  into  with  Messra  Edwia  Clark  pn 
and  Co.,  of  London,  to  complete  the  Railway.  Telparanh  and 
and  to  open  the  Line  for  traffic  by  24th  Decei^^  1874 
£1,025,000,  of  which  £400  000  is  to  be  paid  in  the  Shares  of  th- 
The  Share  Capital  iaaucd  will  then  stand  at  £400,000,  and  the 
at  £650.000»  tiebentures 

ProYlsional  Certificates  will  be  issued  on  the  applications  accented  iriii  v 
on  due  payment  of  all  the  instalments,  will  be  exchanireable  for  ’ 

Bonds,  which  will  be  issued  to  subscribers  free  of  all  Stamp  Datr 
Should  any  applicant  receive  no  allotment,  the  deposit  nald  vtn  i. 
returned  forthwith  without  deductions,  and  should  a  smalls  amMint  ^ 
alloted  than  applied  for,  the  balance  paid  on  application  will  be 
towards  payment  of  the  amount  payable  on  allotment.  »PPiiea 

Failure  to  pay  any  instalment  at  the  due  date  will  render  all 
paymenU  liable  to  forfeiture.  Previous 

Applications,  which  must  be  accompanied  by  the  payment  of  £io  on 
£100  Debenture  Bond  applied  for,  must  be  made  on  the  annexed  Form**** 
Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Application  can  be  obtained  of  the  SecreUrv 
at  the  Offices  the  Company,  4  Great  Winchester  Street  Buildinaa  KT* 
London,  or  from  any  L-  ndon  Stock  broker. 

4  Great  Winchester  Street  Buildings,  E.C. 

London,  22ud  March,  1872. 

TASMANIAN  MAIN  LINE  RAILWAY  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Issue  of  6,500  Five  percent.  Perpetual  Debenture  Ronds  of  £100  eanh 
Price  of  Issue  t92  lOs.  Od.  per  £100  Bond. 

FORM  OF  APPLICATION. 

To  the  Directors  of  the  Tasmanian  Main  Line  Railway  Company.  Limited 
Gentlemen,— Having  paid  to  your  Bankers,  the  Union  Bank  of  London 
2  IMnoes  street,  E.C.,  London,  the  sum  of  Pounds,  beint 

a  '.’eposit  of  £10  per  Bond,  on  Debenture  Bonds  of  £100  each  of 

the  Tasmanian  Main  Line  Railway  Company,  Limited,  I  request  you 
issue  to  me  that  numb^*,  and  I  hereby  agree  to  accept  the  same,  or  aav 
smaller  number  that  may  be  issued  to  me,  and  to  make  all  payments ireuired 
by  the  Prospectus  dated  22nd  March,  1872,  conaequent  on  the  acceptimoe  of 
my  application. 

Name  (in  fhll) . . . . 


AUSTRALIAN  COLONIES 


Interest  Guaranteed  by  the  Govermnent  of  Tasmania. 

Under  Acts  of  Pariiament,  83  Viet.  No.  1,  and  34  Viet.  No.  13, 
daring  the  Construction  of  the  Line,  on  the  Instalments  paid 
in,  as  stated  in  the  Contract,  and  for  thirty  years  after  the 
Completion  and  Opening  of  the  entire  liailway. 


TASMANIAN  MAIN  LINE  MILW AY 
COMPANY,  LIMITED. 


FROM  HOBART  TOWN  TO  liAU.VCESTON. 

(the  Capital  of  the  South)  (the  Capital  of  the  North) 

THROUGH  THE  CENTRE  OF  THE  COLON  T, 

'  126  Miles  in  Length. 


IssuB  0?  6,600  Fits  pbr  Cent.  Perpetual  Debenture  Bonds  op 

£100  EACH, 

Forming  a  FIRST  CHARGE  on  the  payment  guaranteed  by  the 
Government  of  Tasmania,  and  on  the  whole  of  the  revenue  of 
the  Railway. 


Address. 


Description 


PRICE  OF  ISSUE— £92  lOs.  per  £100  Bond. 


Date .  1872. 

Signature . . . 

(Addition  to  be  signed  if  applicant  wishes  to  pay  in  full  on  allotment.) 

I  desire  to  avail  myself  of  the  privilege  to  pay  up  the  above  iu  full  on 
allotment,  in  terms  of  Prospectus. 

Signature . . . 

TASMANIAN  MAIN  LINE  RAILWAY  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 


INTEREST  PAYABLE  QUARTERLT. 


DIRECrrORfl. 

John  (liapman,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Salisbury  and  Teovil  Railway 
Company,  London. 

William  lleut.  Esq,,  Chairman  of  the  Oude  and  Rohilkund  Railway  Com¬ 
pany,  London. 

Capt.  James  Gilbert  Johnston,  Director  of  the  Great  Southern  of  India 
Railway  Company,  I.ondon. 

Albert  Hicardu.  Keq.,  Deputy -Chairman  of  the  Bedford  and  Northampton 
Railway  Company,  London 

George  Sheward,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse  Railway  Corn- 
puny,  London. 

SNMNEBO. 

n.  Lee  Smith,  Esq.,  M.I.C.E.,  9  Victoria  Chambers,  Westminster. 

SOLICITORS. 

Messrs  Wilson,  Bristows  and  Carpmael,  1  Copthall  Buildings,  London,  £.C. 

BANSBRS. 

The  Union  Bank  of  London,  2  Princes  Street,  London,  E.C. 

The  Commercial  Bonk  of  i'asmania,  Hobart  Town. 

SBCRETABT. 

J.  B.  Davidson,  Esq. 

Offices :  4  Great  Winchester  street  Buildings,  London,  E  C. 


This  Company  has  been  formed  under  the  direct  sanction  of  the  Govenor 
and  Legislature  of  Tasmania,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Acts  of  the  Lejiik 
lature,  33  Viet,  No.  1,  and  34  Viet.  No.  13  for  the' purpose  of  constru¬ 
ing  a  main  line  of  Railway  from  the  City  of  Hobart  Town,  (the  Capital  ad 
Cliief  Port  of  Tasmania),  through  the  centre  of  the  Colony,  to  the  City  of 
Launceston,  (the  Capital  of  the  northern  portion  thereof),  the  whole 
about  12-5  miles  in  length. 

Starting  at  Hobart  town,  the  proposed  Line  will  paa  through  Penton- 
hille,  Melton  Mowbray,  SpriiiE  Hill,  Anstey  Barton,  Oatlanda  Tnabridge, 
Ross,  Campbell  Town,  and  V^vandale,  where  it  will  Join  the  Western  Rsilwav, 
and  run  over  it  into  Launceston,  from  whence  direct  steam  communication  u 
available  by  the  river  Tamar,  to  Adelaide,  to  Melbourne,  to  Bidaey  and 
Brisbane  and  other  ports. 

It  will,  therefore,  he  at  once  seen  that  the  importance  of  the  Railway  to 
Hobart  Town  is  very  great,  and  a  glance  at  the  accompanying  map  will 


show  that  the  Line  traverses  the  centres  of  the  trade  and  popuIiUion  of  the 
Colony,  and  one  of  the  finest  and  most  productive  aCTicuItural  districU  in 
the  world,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  is  in  a  high  state  of  cuttivatioB. 

The  Line  crosses,  a  country  abounding  in  Mineral  wealth,  compridp; 
Copper,  Iron,  and  Coal,  and  opens  up  extensive  forests  of  limber  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  growth.  The  Government  statistics  show  that  the  expected 
traffic  from  these  severe  sources  will  produce  a  considerable  revenue  to  the 
Company. 

The  Tasmanian  Government,  seeing  the  great  Importance  of  the  Line, 
and  (as  stated  by  the  Royal  Commissioners  in  their  Report  to  the  Govenwr) 
that, ‘‘besides  the  great  advantage  which  will  flow  from  its  constrnetion, 
there  are  others  which,  though  indirL-ct,  are  scarcely  less  important,”  have, 
as  before  mentioned,  ^aranteed  to  thia  Company  interest  at  5  per  c«t 
per  annum  on  the  amount  expended  in  the  construction  of  the  Line  np  to 
£650,000,  for  thirty  years  from  the  date  the  Line  is  opened  for  traffic, 
paying  interest  at  such  rate,  during  the  oonslruction  of  the  Line,  on  I* 
InstalmeDts  as  paid  into  the  Bank  nominated  by  them,  in  accordance  with 
the  Contract.  The  Contractors  have  agreed  to  find  the  supplementary  iw 
required  for  the  payment  of  interest  to  iiersons  paying  up  in  full  oa  alwt- 
ment  . 

Estimates  of  the  probable  traffic  of  the  railway  have  been  prepared  hytne 
Tasmanian  Government  from  the  following  reliable  sources : 

Ist.  From  Returns  made  to  the  Tasiuanl.m  Government; 

2nd.  From  Evidence  given  before  the  Tasmanian  Legialatnre; 

3rd.  From  Evidence  given  before  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  i*** 
manian  Main  Line  Railway.  . 

The  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Government  report  that  their  esu^* 
mate  of  the  traffic  of  this  Railway,  as  based  on  tlie  existing  Road  Traw, 
taken  from  the  reports  made  in  the  year  1809,  is  nearly  £100,000  p» 
and  they  add  that  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  traffic  shown  in  the  rwuro 
(upon  which  such  estimate  is  founded)  would  soon  more  than  double 
if  the  advantages  of  railway  transit  were  within  reach,  and  also  that 
development  may  be  expected  of  the  present  traffic  in  cattle,  sheap, 
bark,  and  especially  In  coal,  no  account  whatever  has  been  taken  by  m 
of  such  probable  increase  in  their  inquiries. 

A  second  estimate,  preparetl  by  Mr  Edmund  Hodgson  (who  basrea^ 
forty-five  years  in  Tasmania,  and  is  thoroughly-acquainted  with  the 
amounts  to  £130,568  per  annum  ;  and  in  this  he  only  takes  a  KaiW/  . 
for  carriage  of  goods  across  the  Island  at  £l  per  ton,  wlier^  tue  i 
“  present  cost  of  carriage  of  goods  on  the  main  road  is  from 
per  ton.”  ,  ^ 

This  statement  is  taken  from  the  evidence  before  the  Royal 
and  will  give  an  idea  of  the  great  reduction  in  traffic  rates  wnicu  " 
offered  to  the  Colony  on  the  completion  of  the  Railway.  ^  , 

'faking,  however,  the  average  of  the^e  two  esil'nstea,  ih»* 
revenue  of  £115,284  per  annum,  which,  after  al'nwing  60  per  cent,  fur  ^ 

mg  expenses,  will  leave  a  net  Income  nf  £57,500  per  annum.  Tne 
required  to  meet  the  interest  at  5  percent.  p<'r  annum  on  the  D’beniu  ^ 
now  offered  for  Subscription  amounts  only  to  £32,600,  whilst  the  est 
income  amonnts  to  nearly  douhle  ttiat  sum.  •  >  r  the  Ufl* 

•  he  effect  of  the  Government  guarantee)  irr.'spective  en  iwy  ®  „n«ettel 
revenue  to  arise  from  the  traffic  of  the  railway,  will  ensure  the  due 
payment  of  the  Interest  on  the  Deienture  Bonds  now  offered  for  Su^ 

A  copy  of  the  Act  of  the  L‘  gi'lature  of  Tasmania,  of  the  Contra 


The  Directors  of  the  TASMANIAN  MAIN  LINE  RAILWAY  COM¬ 
PANY,  Limited,  are  prepared  to  receive  Applications  for  6,500  Five  per 
Cent.  Perpetual  Debenture  Bonds  of  £100  each,  at  £92  10  per  Bond,  pay¬ 
able  as  follows : — 

£10  per  Bond,  payable  on  Application. 

20  „  „  Allotment. 

15  „  „  Ist  July,  1872. 

15  „  „  1st  September,  1872. 

15  ,,  „  Ist  November,  1872. 

17  10  „  „  1st  February,  1873. 


Interest  at  the  rate  of  £5  per  cent,  per  annum  will  accrue  on  each  In¬ 
stalment  from  the  date  of  payment  thereof. 

Subscribers  will  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  pa3ring  up  the  whole  of  the 
Instalments  on  allotment,  in  whicli  case  interest  on  the  full  £100  Bond  will 
accrue  from  the  date  of  such  payment. 

Interest  will  be  payable  quarterlv,  on  the  Ist  January,  Ist  April,  ist  July, 
and  Ist  October  fu  each  year,  and  will  be  payable  at  the  Union  Bank  of 
London,  2  Princes  Street,  E.C.,  London.  The  first  payment  will  be  made 
on  Ist  July,  1872. 

Tlie  return  to  the  investor  on  the  amount  paid  by  him  will  be  £5  8s.  per 
cent,  per  annum. 

Tlie  construction  of  the  Tasmanian  Main  Line  Railway  has  been  under¬ 
taken  by  this  Company  under  a  contract  direct  with  the  Government  of 
Tasmania,  after  a  long  and  exliaustive  preliminary  investigation  by  a 
Royal  Commission,  resulting  in  Special  Acts  of  the  Legislature  authorising 
the  Line. 

By  such  Acts,  considering  the  vast  importance  of  the  Line  to  the  entire 
Colony,  the  Government  have  authorized  the  Governor  to  guarantee  interest 
at  the  rate  of  Five  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  amount  expended  on  the 
construction  of  the  I.ine,  up  to  £650,000,  for  30  years  after  the  completion 
and  opening  of  the  railway.  ITie  Government  also  guarantees  interest  at 
the  same  rale  during  the  construction  of  the  Line  upon  the  Instalments  to 
bo  paid  into  the  Bank  of  New  South  Wales,  in  London,  at  the  dates  speci¬ 
fied  in  the  Contract. 

A  copy  of  the  Contract  between  the  Tasmanian  Government  and  this 
Company  is  issued  with  this  Prospectus . 

As  it  is  confidently  expected  the  Revenue  of  Ihe  Line  will  amount  of  itself 
to  nearly  double  the  sum  required  to  meet  the  Interest  on  these  Bonds, 
irrespective  altogether  of  the  Government  guarantee  (upon  the  whole  of 
which  Revenue  they  are  a  first  charge),  it  will  be  seen  the  security  they 
present  is  of  the  liignest  character. 

I’ower  is  given  to  this  Company  to  connect  the  undertaking  with  the 
Launceston  and  Western  Railway  with  running  powers  over  the  same. 

'file  Railway  to  be  constructed  will  be  ownea  by  this.  Company  in  'per¬ 
petuity.  The  Government,  liowever,  may  purchase  the  nne  and  its  privi- 
lei>ea,i>oth  existing  and  prospective,  at  any  time  after  the  line  shall  have 
hern  opened  for  traffic,  upon  giving  twelve  months'  notice — the  price  to  be 

Eaid  by  the  Government,  unless  fixed  by  mutual  agreement,  to  be  decided 
y  a  majority  of  five  valuators. 


II 


) 


II 
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Issue  of  30,000  “A”  Six  per  Cent.  Preferred 
Shares  of  £20  each, 

WTH  FURTHER  PARTICIPATION  IN  PROFITS  AS  HEREINAFTER  REFERRED  TO 

the  ODESSA  WATER  WORKS 
COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

A  Minimum  Rental  of  328,600  Roubles  (or  about  £46,000) 
per  annum 


IS  GUABAKTKID  BT 


the  municipality  of  ODESSA, 

SANCTIONED  BY  THE  IMPERIAL  GOVERNMENT  OFRUSSIA 

DATES  OF  PAYMENT: 

£2  per  Share  payid)le  on  Application, 
a  ..  ,,  Allotment. 

5  •  ’  ’  20th  June,  1872. 

5  ,  20th  September,  1872. 

5  „  20th  DeMmbcr,  1872. 


With  option  of  paying  the  whole  of  the  Instalments  in  one 
payment  on  Allotment. 

Interest  during  construction — 6  per  cent,  per  annum — 
from  the  dates  of  payment  of  each  Instalment. 

DiBRcrons. 

Arthur  Temple  FeUx  Clay,  Esq..  Rush  Hall,  Hatfield,  Director  of  the 
Southwark  and  Vauxhall,  and  Grand  Junction  Water  Companies, 
Chairman. 

Robert  Barclay,  Esq.,  (Messrs  Barclay,  Perkins,  and  Co.),  Park  street, 
Southwark,  and  Bury  hill,  Dorking. 

Charles  Arthur  Barclay,  l‘:8q.,  (Messrs  Barclay,  Perkins,  and  CJo.X  Park 
street,  Southwark,  and  Nutfle  Id  court,  Surrey. 

Frederick  Wigan,  Esq.  (Messrs  Wigans  and  Cosier),  Southwark  street. 
Director  of  the  Southwark  and  Vauxhall,  and  Grand  Junction  Water 
Companies. 

Sir  William  D.  Clay,  Bart.,  Fulwcll  lodge,  Twickenham,  and  9  Lowndes 
square,  W..  Director  of  the  Southwark  and  Vauxhall  W'ater  Company. 
Charles  William  Scbwabon,  Esq.,  St  Petersburg  and  Odessa,  Merchant  of 
the  First  Guild,  Director  of  the  Russian  Lloyd’s. 

SN01NEBB8. 

Messrs  Joseph  (}uick  and  Son,  M.  Inst.,  C.E.,  Engineers  of  the  Southwark 
and  Vauxhall,  andGrand  Junction  Water  Companies,  &c.,  kc.,  Sumner 
street,  Southwark,  and  6  W'estminster  Chambers. 

BOLICITOB0. 

Messrs  Hargrove,  Fowler,  and  Blunt  3  Victoria  street,  Westminster,  and 
a  Coleman  street,  £.C.,  Loudon. 

BABKBBB. 

The  London  and  Westmnister  Bank.  41  Lothbnry,  E.C.,  London.  i 

BBOKBB8. 

Messrs  Fenn  and  Crossthwsite,  50  Threadneedle  street,  E.C.,  London. 

SBCBBTABT. 

Mr  B.  A.  Smith. 

OFPICBS. 

70  and  71  Palmerston  buildings,  Old  Broad  street,  E.C.,  London. 

This  Company  has  been  established  for  the  purpose  of  constmeting 
works  for  the  supply  of  Water  to  the  important  and  rapidly  increasing 
Port  and  City  of  Odessa  and  its  suburbs,  which  are  at  present  exceptionally 
destitute  of  that  essential  element. 

The  absolute  necessity  for  such  works  is  evident  from  the  English  Consul's 
iteport  to  the  British  Government  in  1869,  which  states  as  follows : 

"Water  is  very  scarce;  there  is  no  running  stream  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  and  the  iuhabitaats  of  this  great  Town  are  at  present 
depeudent  for  their  supply  of  the  element  on  the  rain,  which  can 
M  collected  in  cisterns,  and  on  certain  wells  and  reservoirs  of 
brackiah  water,  the  chief  provision  of  which  comes  through  pipes 
from  a  distance  of  eight  miles.” 

For  the  above  purpose,  the  Municipality  of  Odessa  have  granted  by  con- 
MMiootiie  exclusive  right  to  supply  water  to  Odessa  and  Its  environs,  for 
WA  w  jorty-nine  years,  to  commence  from  the  date  of  completion  of  the 
ores,  and  on  terms  and  conditions  unusually  favourable  to  the  Company. 

obtained  from  the  river  Dniester,  and,  after  deposit 
iMii.i  ^*^*‘*‘*w’  into  service  reservoirs,  whence  the  City  wifi  be 

nnuriJ  by  gravitation,  some  additional  engine-power  being  also 

provided  to  supply  the  upper  portion  of  the  town. 

Company  is  £850.000,  divided  into  30,000  A  shares  of 
!•»  inri  Ii*'**'*“*‘^  ^  *  preferred  Dividend  of  6  per  cent,  per  annnm,  and 
IMviHaa  f  I  each,  entitled  to  6  per  cent.  Dividend  after  a  like 

,1  *be  A  shareholders.  Surplus  profits,  aifter  pay- 

«barehold*‘^^*^'^*  dividends,  to  be  divided  rateably  Between  both  cla^'s  of 

shares,  the  whole  of  the  12,500  B  shares  have  been  appro- 
cent  payment  of  works,  concession,  Ac.,  and  the  30,000  A  Six  per 

P  eiirred  shares  are  now  oflfered  for  subscription. 

iair  *  plans,  founded  upon  extensive  experience  in  the  design- 

water  works  in  England  and  on  the  Continent, 

^be  stipulations  of  the  Municipality,  for  the 
suppiv  •>  Odessa  Water  Works  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale  to 

FP‘y  Aouu.ooo  vedros-5,400,000  gaUons  per  diem. 

behai?of?hl5?**  been  made,  and  contracts  have  been  entered  into  on 
the  connfr., for  the  acquirement  of  the  Concession,  as  well  as  for 
**pense'*  »ii  i  •  *  entire  series  of  works,  including  all  preliminary 

•onu'ii  ft,i  <f“riug  construction  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  per 

'rorku  are  within  the  Capital  of  tiie  Company.  The  whole  of  the  I 

of  next  y.'ar  ^  ®®®“Pf®t4'd  by  the  terms  of  such  co  itract  by  ..Oth  September 


The  population  to  be  supplied  is  estimated  at  about  200, (KX),  and  the 
bM  already  incurred  a  large  outlay  for  a  system  of  drainage, 
^*“0“  i*  at  present  totally  inoperative,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  oi 
water  for  flashing,  Ac.  In  addition  there  are  numerous  trading  establish- 
mente  where  large  supplies  of  water  are  urgently  required,  and  the  demand 
for  shipping  alone  will,  it  is  anticipated,  form  an  important  item  in  the 
revenue  of  the  Company,  as  the  business  of  the  port,  consequent  mainly 
upon  the  large  exportation  of  com  from  the  interior,  is  of  vast  dimensions. 

.Tbe  Municipality  of  Odessa,  recognising  the  importance  of  the  introduc- 
tion  of  a  proper  supply  of  water  to  their  City,  guarantee  throughout  the 
wnole  period  of  the  duration  of  the  concession  a  minimum  rental  of  328,500 
roubles  per  annnm,  which,  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange,  is  equivalent  to 
about  £45,000  sterling  per  aunum. 

DediwUng  from  such  minimum  guaranteed  rental  the  working  expenses, 
mere  will  remain  from  this  source  alone  a  sum  amply  sufficient  to  meet  the 
1  roferred  Dividend  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  A  shares  now  offered  for 
subscription. 

The  Dirrotors,  however,  by  no  means  limit  their  expectations  of  the 
earnings  of  the  Company  to  the  above  minimum  guarantee. 

Assimiing  that  only  one-half  of  the  quantity  of  water  which  the  Munlol- 


repayment  of  the  entire  Capital  before  the  termination  of  the  (Joncession 
—to  yield  a  dividend  of  upwards  of  124  P®*"  oent.  per  annum  on  the  entire 
Capital  of  the  Company,  and  this  return  to  the  shareholders  will,  of  course, 
be  largely  increase  by  the  additional  consumption  of  water,  which  the 
requirements  of  the  City  will,  no  doubt,  eventually  demand. 

Water  Works  Shares,  it  is  well  known,  always  command  a  high  price  In 
the  market,  being  Justly  considered  one  of  the  most  substantial  investments 
of  the  day,  and  not  liable  to  sudden  fluotuations  in  price,  although  con¬ 
stantly  steadily  increasing  in  value. 

The  large  premiums  commanded  by  the  Shares  of  the  Water  Companies 
of  London,  Berlin,  and  other  cities  afford  evidence  of  this  fact,  aa  vrill  be 
seen  by  the  following  tabic : 


Original 

Present 

Price  of 

Market 

Shares. 

Price. 

A 

< 

Berlin  Waterworks 

Ordinary  Shares 

10 

17  15s. 

Chelsea 

100 

120 

East  London  ., 

100 

120 

Grand  Junction  Water- 

works . 

60 

82  108. 

West  Middlesex  Water- 

works . . 

61 

119 

Lambeth  Waterworks  ... 

iOO 

120 

Kent  „ 

100 

120 

Portsmouth  „ 

10 

17 

Bristol  „ 

25 

50 

Cardiff  „ 

100 

155 

Paisley  . 

10 

16 

Southwark  and  Vaux- 

hall  Waterworks  . 

100 

116 

Ditto  ditto  5  per 

Cent. . Preference  Shares 

1  0 

103 

It  shon'd  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  ne»r1y  the  whole  of  the  above  Companies 
have  had  to  contend  against  early  difficulties  and  exp'nses,  from  which  the 
Odessa  Water  Works  Company,  Limited,  will  be  entirely  free,  and  have  in  no 
case  had  the  advantage  which  this  Company  poaaessea  of  Parting  with  a  large 
minimum  guaranteed  revenue. 

Considering  the  exceptional  advantages  under  which  this  Company  Is  inaugu¬ 
rated,  and  the  very  encouraging  prospects  which  t  he  sUtistics  submitted  to  the 
Directors  show,  the  Directors  feel  every  confl  terce  in  offering  the  A  Shares  of 
the  Company  to  the  public  as  a  flrst-clas*  security,  baaed  upon  a  Municipal 
gnarantee,  ensuring  an  immediate  remunerative  return  on  the  iavestment,  and 
offering  the  prospect  of  larger  dividends,  as  the  undertaking  la  developed. 

The  interest  will  be  payable  half.yeerly  on  lit  Janoary  and  Ist  July  in  each 
year.  The  first  payment  wil  be  made  Ist  Jnly,  1872. 

Faiure  to  paj^  auy  instalments  at  the  due  date  will  render  all  previoas 
payments  liable  to  forfeiture. 

Should  any  applicant  receive  no  allotment  the  de  posit  paid  will  be  returned 
forthwith  without  deduction,  aud  should  a  smaller  amount  be  allotted  than 
applied  for,  the  balance  paid  on  appileatiou  will  be  appl  ed  towards  payment  of 
the  amount  payable  on  allotment. 

A  certified  copy  of  the  Concession,  with  a  translation  and  also  the  Memoran¬ 
dum  and  Articles  of  Aaeociation  of  the  Company,  and  the  Agreements  entered 
Into,  may  be  inspected  a<  the  offices  of  Messrs  Haritruve,  Fowler,  and  Blunt,  the 
Solicitors  of  the  Company,  44  Coleman  street,  E.C.,  Lo  idon. 

Applications  for  shares  must  be  made  on  the  Form  annexed,  accompanied 
by  tne  deposit  of  £2  per  share. 

Prospectuses  can  be  had  on  application  at  the  offices  of  the  Company, 
70  and  71  Palmerston  buildings.  Old  Broad  street,  K.C..  London,  or  from 
the  Brokers  of  the  (Jompany,  50  Threadneedle  street,  E.O.,  London. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 

Al.  T  F.  CLAY 

London,  22nd  March,  1872.  Chairman. 

The  following  Contracts  have  been  entered  Into 

An  Indenture  dated  the  22Dd  day  of  March,  1872,  between  the  Odeasa 
Water  Works  (tompauy.  Limited,  of  the  one  part,  and  Messrs  K.  Laidlaw 
and  Sons  of  the  other  part. 

An  Indenture  dated  the  22nd  dav  of  March,  1872.  between  the  Odessa 
Water  Works  Company,  Limited,  of  the  one  part,  and  Adalbert  Mliller  of 
the  other  part.  ,  , 

An  Indenture  dated  the  22nd  day  of  March,  1872,  between  Carl  Wllheto 
Jerouimuwitbch  Schwaben  and  Moritz  von  Dezen  of  the  one  part,  and  the 
Odessa  Water  Works  Company,  Limited,  of  the  other  part. 

ISSUE  of  30,(X)0  "  A  ’’  Six  per  Cent.  Preferred  Shares  of  £20  each,  with 
farther  participation  in  Profits  aa  referred  to  in  Prospectus,  of  the 

ODESSA*  WATER  WORKS  COMPANY,  Limited. 

FORM  OF  APPLICATION. 

(To  be  retained  by  the  Bankers.) 

I  To  the  Directors  of  the  Odessa  Water  Works  Companv,  Limited,  London, 
(jentlemen,— Having  paid  to  your  credit,  at  your  Bainkers,  the  I.ondon 
and  Westminster  Bank,  the  sum  of  Pounds,  being  £2 

per  share  on  "A”  Six  per  cent.  Preferred  Shares  of  Tm 

Odessa  Water  Works  (tompany.  Limited,  of  £20  each,  I  request  you  to 
allot  me  that  number  of  shares ;  and  1  hereby  agree  to  accept  the  same,  or 
any  smaller  number  that  may  be  allotted  to  me,  and  to  psy  the  ^anM 
due  thereon,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  l^rospectus,  dated  22nd  Maron, 
1872. 

-  Name  (in  full) . 

Address  . . . 

Profession  (if  any) . 

Date . 1872. 

Signature . 

If  the  Applicant  desires  to  pay  up  in  full  on  allotment,  the  following  must 
be  signed. 

I  wish  to  pay  up  in  full  on  allotment. 

Siguuture . . 
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London  international  Ertabushed,  im 

EXHijHTiON  pHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  LIFE 

on  Sale  AND  FIRE  ASSURANCE  INSTITU- 

«t  the  nfual  A^nte.  For  ft  Gentleman^  TION,  0  and  10  KING  STREET,  CHEAP- 

for  a  Dadj,  £Tl8. ;  for  a  youth  under  15  years,  SIDE,  LONDON, 


QUNDAY  I^CTURE  SOCIETY, 

O  ST  GEORGE’S  HALL,  LANGHAM 
PLACE,  Sunday  afternoons,  at  4  precisely. 

To-morrow,  Dr  ZERFFI  (Lecturer  on  His¬ 
toric  Ornament,  Science  and  Art  Department, 
South  Kensington)  on  Mexican  Art  **  (illus¬ 
trated). 

Members*  annual  subscription,  jCI.  Payment  at 
the  door,  Id.,  6d.,  and  (reserved  seats).  Is. 

THE  GRANVILLE  HOTEL, 
ST  LAWRENCE-ON-SEA. 

The  Secretary  requests  those  who  intend  visit¬ 
ing  “The  Granville’’  during  the  Easter  recess 
to  secure  rooms  in  advance. 

P.S. — The  estate  adjoining  the  Hotel  has  now 
been  laid  out  in  building  sites  and  planted. 

For  plans  and  particulai*s  apply  to  G.  WELBY 
PUGIN,  Esq.,  Victoria  House,  Victoria  street, 
Westminster;  or  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  Hotel. 

MR  TENNANT,  GEOLOGIST, 

149  STRAND,  LONDON.  W.C-, 

Gives  instruction  in 

MINERALOGY  and  GEOLOGY,  and  can 
supply  Elementary  Collections  of  Bfinerals, 
Rocloi,  and  Fossils,  to  illustrate  the  Works  of 
Aiisted,  Ituckland,  Lyell,  Jukes,  Page,  and  others, 
on  the  following  terms: 

100  Small  Specimens,  in  Cabinet  with 

Thre  e  Trays  . .  £2  2  0 

200  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet  with 

Five  Trays . . .  5  5  0 

300  Specimens,  larger  in  Cabinet  wit'i 

Eight  Drawers .  10  10  0 

400  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet  with 

Twelve  Drawers  .  21  0  0 

More  extensive  Collections,  either  to  illustrate 
Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at  50  to  rAK)  Guineas  each, 
with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  commencing 
the  study  of  these  interesting  branches  of  Science, 
a  knowlodirc  of  which  aflbrdsso  much  pleasure  to 
the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  tlie  world. 

In  the  more  exfKmsive  Collections  some  of  the 
specimens  arc  rare,  and  all  more  select. 

National  institution  for 

DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN. 

PiivsiciAN— Dr  BARR  MEADOWS. 

Patients  attend  at  227  Gray’s-inn  road.  King's 
cross,  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  and  at  10 
Mitre  street,  Aldgate,  on  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays— morning  at  Ten  ;  evening,  from  Six  till 
Nine. 

Average  number  of  cases  under  treatment  1,000 
weekly. 

THOMAS  ROBINSON.  Hon.  Sec. 

IMPROV^ED  DWELLINGS  FOR  THE 
PEOPLE. 

THHE  ARTIZANS’,  LABOURERS’, 
X  and  GENERAL  DWELLINGS  COMPANY 
(Limited). 

Capital,  £250,000.  Shares,  £10.  £3  paid  per 
Share. 

President— The  DEAN  of  WESTMINSTER. 


AnoiTnATODS. 
Right  Hon.  Earl 
Shaftesbury. 


Local  Couftao. 

Sir  Thos.  Bazley,  M.P. 
Jacob  Bright,  K8q.,M.P. 


Riglit  lion.  Earl  Lich- !  John  Cheetham,  Esq., 
deld  I  late  M.P. 


Held 

Lord  KIcIio,  M.P. 
Ac ,  &c.,  Ac. 


late  M.P. 

W.  R.  Callender,  Jun., 
Esq.,  M.P. 


Empowered  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament. 

CAPITAL— ONE  MILLION. 

Assurances  effected  on  the  livesand  property  of 
the  general  public. 

Special  allowances  from  the  Proprietors’  Fund 
made  to  Clergymen  and  Schoolmasters. 

“Free”  Policies  issued  which  can  never  en¬ 
tirely  lapse  by  non-payment  of  Premiums. 

Annuities  grants  on  a  new  and  beneficial 
principle. 

Applications  for  Prospectuses  and  Forms  of 
Proposal,  and  for  Agencies,  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to 

Stephen  h.  emmens,  d.c.l., 

Secretary. 

/CLERGY  MUTUAL  ASSURANCE 

SOCIETY. 

F.stablislied  in  1820. 

Office,  No.  2  Broad  Sanctuary,  Westminster. 
TnUSTBBS. 

The  Archbishop  of  Can-  The  Bishop  Sumner 
terbury  The  Archdeacon  of 

The  Archbishop  of  Maidstone 
Dublin 

Chairman  —  The  Archdeacon  of  WEST- 
5IINSTER. 

Deputy  Chairman — ROBERT  FEW,  Esq. 

Consulting  Actuary— Samuel  Brown,  Esq. 

Actuary— Stewart  Helder,  Esq. 

IMiysician — Dr  Stone,  13  Vigo  street. 

No  Commission  allowed,  and  no  Agtmts  em¬ 
ployed. 

Total  existing  Assurances  •  £4,956,105  0  0 

Total  Annuallncome.  exclusive 
of  n*duction8  in  Premiums  -  227,082  6  2 

Total  Funds  ....  1,891,915  12  7 

Bonus  allotted  to  Members  at 
the  Eight  Quinquennial  Divi¬ 
sion  of  l*r<»flts  ...  280,000  0  0 

Bonus  Rescr\’e  Fund  -  -  45,45.3  15  5 

The  Forty-second  Annual  Report  with  a  Pros¬ 
pectus  of  the  Society;  the  Accounts  and  State¬ 
ments  filed  with  the  Board  of  Trade,  pursuant  to 
the  “  Life  Assurance  Companies  Act  1870,”  with 
a  short  introduction  by  the  Actuary  ;  and  Forms 
of  Proposal,  may  be  bad  on  application  at  the 
Office  personally  or  by  letter. 

MATTHEW  HODGSON,  Secretary. 

N.B. — Clergymen  and  their  Wives,  and  the 
relations  of  Clergymen  and  their  Wives,  are  in¬ 
vited  to  make  Life  Assurances  in  this  Society. 

OVERLAND  ROUT  E.— 

The  PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL 
STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their 
Steamers  for 

From  South-  From 
ampton.  BriudisL 
GIBRALTAR  1  Every  Thurs- 
MALTA  i  day,  at  3  p.m. 


280,000  0 
45,45.3  15 


GIBRALTAR 
MALTA 
A  L  E  X  A  N- 

DRIA 
ADEN 
BOMBAY 

M aISras  )  i  I'S!'' 

A  r  A  I  p*m.«  25«  lit  5  ft. in., 

land  everyv  and  every 
Ri  VO  A  PO'Rii'  I  ®'lternate  alternate 
PHIVA  Thursday  Mondaythere 

JAPAN  J  thereafter.  J  after. 

1  Thursday, Mar. )  Monday,  Mar. 
AUSTRALIA  j  14,  at  2  pm.,  {  25,  at  5  a.m., 

NEW  ZEA- I  and  everyl  and  every 

LAND  ;  fourth  Thurs-  j  fourth  Mon- 

(Cargo  only.)  j  day  tlierc- 1  day  there- 

J  after.  J  after. 

And  all  Ports  touched  at  by  the  Steamers  of  the 
British  India  Company. 

An  abatement  of  20  per  cent,  from  the  charge 
for  the  Return  Voyage  is  made  to  Passengers  who 
have  paid  full  fare  to  or  from  ports  eastward  of 
Suez  re-embarking  within  six  months  of  their 
arrival,  and  10  per  rent,  to  those  re-embarking 
within  twelve  months. 

Through  Tickets  to  Brindisi  can  be  obtained  of 
Lebeau  and  Co.,  6  BilKter  street,  E.C.  (South 
Italian  Railway  Office.) 

For  Rates  of  Passage  Money  and  Freight, 
WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  MUCH  REDUCED! 
and  all  other  information,  appW  at  the  Company’s 
Offices,  122  Leadenhall  street,  London,  or  Oriental 
place,  Southampton. 


From 

BriudisL 


Every  Thurs¬ 
day,  at  2  p.m. 


W .  SWINDLEHURST,  Manager  and  Secretary. 

The  Company  is  especially  formed  to  erect  im¬ 
proved  workmen’s  dw'ellings  on  the  co-operative 
principle.  No  beershopor  tavern  to  be  erected  on 
tlie  Company’s  property.  Deposits  at  5  per  cent, 
guaranteed.  I’rospectuses  on  application,  enclos¬ 
ing  stamp. 

Office :  1  Great  College  street  (opposite  tlic  House 
of  Lords),  Westminster,  London. 


Every  Monday 
at  5  a.m. 

Monday,  Blar. 
25,  at  5  a  m., 
and  every 
alternate 
Mondaythere 
after. 

I  Monday,  Mar. 

I  25,  at  5  a.m., 
I  and  every 
r  fourth  Mon- 
1  day  there- 
'  after. 


Q.REAT  NORT^RN  RAILWAY. 

THIRD  CLASS  PASSENGERS  BY  att 
TRAINS. 

On  and  after  Monday,  1st  April.  Third  n 
Tickets  will  be  issued  over  all  parts  bf  the 
Northern  RaUway  by  all  tralni  * 

HENRY  OAKLEY, 

King’s  cross,  March,  1872.  **»nsger. 


IMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE 

COMPANY.  Established  1803. 

1  Old  Broad  street,  E.C.,  and  10  and  17  Pall- 
mall,  8.W. 

Capital,  £1,600, OOOk  Paid-up  and  Invested, 
£7001000. 

Policies  falling  due  at  Lady-day  should  he  re¬ 
newed  before  0th  April  or  the  same  will  become 
void. 

PHCENIX  FIRE-OFFICE,  Lombard 

strtet  and  Charing  cross,  London.  Estab- 
lULed  1782. 

Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 
Insurances  eflected  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

GEO.  W.  I.OVELL,  Secretary. 


>ndon,  or  Oriental 


DEBENTURES  at  5,  5i,  AND  6  PER  CENT. 

pEYLON  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

V-^ — The  Directors  are  prepared  to  issue  DEBEN¬ 
TURES  to  replace  othersf  ailing  due,  viz.,  for  one 
year  at  5  per  cent.,  for  tliree  years  at  5^  per  cent., 
and  for  five  years  at  6  per  cent,  per  annum ;  also 
fur  longer  periods  on  terms  to  be  ascertained  at 
the  Office  of  the  Company. 

R.  A.  CABIEltON,  Secretary, 
Palmerston  buildings,  Old  Broad  street,  E.C. 


rpHE  LONDON  ASSURANI’p 

i  CORPORATION,  for  FIRE,  LlFF 
MARINE  ASSURANCES. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  a.d.  1720. 
Office— No.  7  Royal  Exchange,  London,  E.C. 
Wbst  End  Agbuts 

Messrs  Grindlay  and  Co.,  65  Parliament  street 


FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  to  persons  Insured 
against  Fire,  that  the  renewal  receipts^ 
Insurances  due  at  Lady  day  are  read?  to  be 
delivered,  and  that  Insurances  on  which  the 
Premium  shall  remain  unpaid  after  15  days  from 
the  said  Quarter-day  will  become  void. 

Fire  Insurances  can  be  effected  with  the  Cor 
porution  at  moderate  rates  of  Premium. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Policies  in  force  for . £4,960  918 

(exclusive  of  bonus  additions)  ’ 

Income— Premiums  . £162,478 

Interest .  63,747 

-  226,225 

Accumulated  premiums .  1,410  81  i 

Copies  of  the  accounts  may  be  obtained  on 
application. 

Tlie  Directors  are  ready  to  receive  applications 
for  agencies  to  the  Corporation. 

JOHN  P.  LAURENCE,  Secretery. 

North  British  and  mercan¬ 
tile  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  and  Acts  of 
Parliament. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 
POLICIES  should  be  RENEWED  within  15 
days  from  the  25th  inst.  Receipts  may  be  had  of 
the  various  Agencies  and  Branches,  and  at  tbs 
Head  Office. 

London  .  .  .61  Threadneedle  street  EC. 

West-End  Office  8  Waterloo  place,  SW. 

March,  1872. 

Norwich  union  fire 

INSURANCE  SOCIETY;  Instituted  Iffil. 
The  rates  of  this  Society  are  the  same  as  othw 
Offices,  while  periodical  returns  have  been  nude 
to  the  parties  insured  amounting  to  £302,430. 

This  Office  is  distinguished  by  Its  ^ 

promptness  in  the  settlement  of  claims,  £2,545, M2 
naving  been  paid  to  insurers  for  losses  by  Are. 

In  proof  of  the  public  confidence  In  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  conduct  of  this  establishment,  it  will 
suffice  to  state  that  the  total  business  now  exceeds 
£90,000,000.  .  ^  ^  .. 

No  charge  is  made  for  policies ;  duty 
Offices— 50  Fleet  street,  E,C  ,and  Surrey  street., 
Norwich.  _ _ 

A  Deligbifnl  and  Lasting  Fragrance, 

With  a  Delicate  and  Clear  Complexion,  by 
using 

THE  CELEBRATED 

UNITED  SERVICE  80AP  TABLETS. 

4d.  and  6d.  each.  Manufactured  by 
J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  UPPER  MAESH, 
LAMBETH. 

Order  of  your  Chemist,  Grocer,  or  Chandler.  ^ 

aUININE  WINK 
AS  SUPPLIED  TO  THE  SICK  AND  WOUHOEO  DUHlW 
THE  UTE  WAR. 

The  many  and  expensive  foms  in  w^h^^ 

well-known  medicine  Is  *4minlstei^  Thesse- 
precludeits  adoption  m  a  QijisiKIi 

cess  which  has  attended  WATERS  Q 
WINE  arises  from  its  careful  prep^uo* 
manufacturer.  Each  wine-glassfui 
cient  Quinine  to  make  it  an  ex®®**®”*  ^  .1.-;  they 
the  weak.  It  behoves  the  pubUc  to  ^  ^ 

have  Wafers’  Quinine  glnceTlicite^ 

Chancery  proceedings,  a  •norttime  w  jjjitor 
the  fact  that  at  least  ®V,®  “"P.fi"2Vnufactt»« 
did  not  use  Ouinine  at  ^1  in  Q„f^ne  Wln«» 
his  Wine.  All  grocers  sell  Waters  Qumin® 
at  30s.  per  dozen. 

WATERS  and  WILLIAMS, 

Orioinal  Makih?, 

WORCESTER  HOUSE.  14  BASTCHFA  , 
LONDON. 

Agents-LEWIS  and  CO.,  Worce»*-c^- 
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rtSSDALB  LEAD  MINING 

®  COMPANr.  LIMITED. 


taken  bj  dyspeptic*  at  each  meal  (bottlea 
or  one  ounce). 

PRIZE  OF  THE  FBENOH  INSTITUTE, 
1856, 

BOLB  MBDAL,  PARIS  IXHIBmOX,  1867, 
BILVXB  MBD.VL,  1868. 

And  supplied  to  the  principal  Hoepitala  of  Paris 
since  1854. 

BOUDAULT'S  PEPSINE  WINE  (SHERRY).  40.  AND  8s. 

Delicious  and  n'^'ceable  to  take,  and  superior  to 
ail  others. 

BOUDAULT’S  PEPSINE  “• 

A  rery  convenient  form  for  persons 
travelling. 

HOTTOT-BOUDAULT,  7  Avenue  Victoria. 
Paris. 

A.  and  H.  ZIMMRRMANN,  7  Fenn  court. 
London,  E.C. 

May  be  obtained  through  all  Chemists. 


EPPS’S  COCOA 

BSEAKFAST. 


capital,  £20,000,  in  4,000  Shares  of  £5  each. 

£1  nor  .Share  to  be  paid  on  application. 

- .  •  4iiMre  on  allotment,  and 

li  K  Shali  one  month  after  allotment,  when 

£j  per  ouiu  liability  will  ce.ase. 

^  Where  no  allotment  can  be  made,  the  deposit 
will  be  returned  in  full. 

DIBXCTORB 

bK.5 

He* "r  ^°^e.'”Biq .  1«  Buckloghim  S«U.  St 

1  ***1^ **lileo  *  Woodelde  hooee.  'WIra- 

bledoo  and  Junior  United  Service  Club, 
ii'/iaranl  St  John  Fairman,  Kaq-.  F.RG.S.. 
^’GS.,  V-  *0.,  9  Bell  Yard.  Doctors* 
Commons,  E.C 

BANKina. 

The  National  Provincial  Bank  of  England 
(and  branches). 

BBOKBR8. 

Messrs  John  Keane  and  Co.,  .32  Great  St 
Helen’s,  E.C. 

AODiTone. 

Messn  Johnstone,  Cooper,  Wintle,  and  Evans, 
3  Coleman-street  buildings,  E.C. 
SBCnBTART. 

Mr  W.  R.  Gibson. 

OFFICBS. 

37  Great  St  Helen's,  London,  E.C. 


**  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws 
which  govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and 
nutrition,  and  by  a  careiul  application  of  the  fine 
properties  of  well-selected  cocoa.  Mr  Epps  has 

Srovided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately 
avonred  beverage  which  may  save  us  many 
heavy  doctors*  bills.** — Civil  Service  Gazette. 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk. 

Each  packet  is  labelled, 

JAMES  EPPS  and  CO.,  Homoeipathic  Chemists, 
London. 

Also  makers  of  Epps's  CacAoine,  a  thin, 
refreshing  avening  beverage. 


WKCITE-H:  ENID’S 

SOLID  ESSENCE  OF  BEEF, 

Best  and  cheapest,  and  most  nutritious.  Of  all 
Grocers  and  Chemists.  Wholesale  at  8  and  9 
Lime-street  square. 


T3ELIEF  of  COUGH  and  ASTHMA 

It  in  TUN  MINUTES  by  Dr  LOCOCK'S 
PULMONIC  WAFERS. 

From  Mr  Fox,  Omnibus  Office,  Wbitefleld  road, 
Liverpool,  Dec.  19.  1871 “  After  years  of  severe 
suffering,  and  fearing  many  and  many  a  night  I 
should  nave  died  from  suffocation,  kc,,  I  was 
induced  to  try  Dr  Locock's  Wafers.  Ten  minutes 
after  I  had  taken  two  Wafers  I  felt  relief.” 

Sold  by  all  Druggists  at  Is.  1^.  per  box. 


ELAZENBY  and  SON’S 

•  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CONDI¬ 
MENTS. 

E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the 
celebrated  Receipts  and  Manufacturers  of  the 
Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and 
favourably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  caution  the  public  against  the  inferior 
preparations  wliioh  are  put  up  and  labelled  in 
close  imitation  of  their  go^s,  with  a  view  to  mis¬ 
lead  the  public.— 9!^  WTgmore  strei’t,  Cavendish 
square  (late  6  Edwards  street,  Portman  square), 
and  18  Trinity  street,  London,  E.C. 


drowsiness,  giddiness,  spasms,  and  ail  disorders 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels;  or,  where  an  occa¬ 
sional  aperient  is  required,  nothing  can  be  better 
adapted. 

For  FEMALES,  these  Pills  are  truly  excellent, 
removing  all  obstructions,  the  distressing  head¬ 
ache  so  very  prevalent  with  the  sex,  depression 
of  spirits,  dulness  of  sight,  nervous  affections, 
blotches,  pimples,  and  sailowness  of  the  skin,  and 
give  a  healthy  bloom  to  the  complexion. 

Obtained  through  any  Ciieuii«t  or  Medicine 
Vendor.  Is.  IJd.  and  Z'*.  fid.  per  box. 


ABRIDGED  PRO'PECrTUS. 

This  Company  is  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  and  working  tlie  valuable  mineral  grant 
known  .<is  Mossdale  Mine,  which  is  situate  in 
Wharfdaie,  near  the  town  of  Grassington,  in  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  It  immediately 
adjoins  the  celebrated  Grassington  Mines,  the 
property  of  the  Duke  of  Devonmire,  which  liave 
bMu  worked  with  extraordinary  success  for  many 
years,  whilst  to  the  north  and  west  of  it  are  Fear¬ 
nought,  Providence,  and  other  dividend  paying- 
mines.  The  extent  of  the  property  is  about  300 
acres.  In  which  arc  contained  all  tbe  best  known 
veins  running  through  the  Conistone  Royalty. 

The  following  abstract  of  cost  and  produce  for 
tbe  past  20|  months  shows  a  net  profit  at  the  rate 
of  41  per  cent,  per  annum. 

ABSTRACT  OF  COST  AND  PRODUCE 
From  3l8t  May,  1870,  to  1 0th  February,  1872. 
Mine  cost,  materials,  royalties,  &c....  £1,833  Ifi  3 
Credit  Balance  .  749  1  6  4 


HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION. 

— The  admirers  of  this  celebrated  Sauce  are 
particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  Bottle, 
prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  tbe 
label  used  so  many  years,  signed 

Elizabeth  Lazenby. 


IVTOTHING  IMPOSSIBLR— 

In  agua  amarella  restores  the 

HUMAN  HAIR  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at 
what  age.  JOHN  GOSNELLand  CO.  have  at 
length,  with  the  aid  of  one  of  the  most  eminent 
chemists,  succeeded  in  perfecting  this  wonderful 
liquid.  It  is  now  ofier^  to  the  public  in  a  more 
concentrated  form  and  at  a  lower  price.  Sold  in 
bottles,  3s.  each  ;  also  5s.,  78.  6d.,  and  158.  each, 
including  brush.  Single  bottles  forwarded  on 
receipt  of  postal  stamps  or  post-office  order. — 
Angel  passage,  93  Upper  Thames  street,  London, 
E.C. 


BLAIR’S  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATIC  PILLS- 

This  preparation  iaoneof  the  benefits 
which  the  science  of  modem  chemistry  has 
conferred  upon  mankind;  for,  during  the  first 
twenty  years  of  the  present  century,  to  speak  of 
a  cure  for  the  Gout  was  considered  a  romance ; 
but  now  the  efficacy  and  safety  of  this  medicine  is 
so  fully  demonstrated,  by  unsolicited  testimonials 
from  persons  in  every  rank  of  Hie,  that  public 
opinion  proclaims  this  as  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  discoveries  of  the  present  age. 

These  Pills  require  no  n^straint  of  diet  or  con¬ 
finement  during  their  use.  and  are  certain  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  disease  attacking  any  vital  part. 

Obtained  through  any  Clieraist  or  Mediclno 
vendor,  la  l|d.  and  28.  fid.  per  box. 


Produce  of  Lead  ore 


TOHxN  GOSNELL  and  CO.’S 

tf  CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE  is  greatly  supe¬ 
rior  to  any  tooth  powder;  gives  the  t^th  a  pearl¬ 
like  wliiteness,  protects  the  enamel  from  decay, 
and  imparts  a  pleasing  frammnee  to  the  breath. 
Price  Is.  6d.  each. — Angri  passage,  93  Upper 
Thames  street,  London. 

The  above  may  be  obtained  from  all  respectable 
Chemists  and  Perfumers. 


and  it  is  estimated  that  a  fnrtlier  outlay  of  from 
£4,0W  to  £5,000,  to  be  expended  in  improving  the 
ventiisfion  of  the  present  workings,  in  develop¬ 
ing  the  property  on  a  more  extended  scale,  and 
in  erecting  new  hauling  and  dressing  mactiinery, 
will  enable  the  returns  to  be  increased  four  or  six- 
loia,  giving  a  profit  of  not  less  than  25  per  cent,  on 
the  capital  of  the  Company. 

The  property  is  held  in  perpetuity  under  a 
®  Lords  of  Coiiistoue  at  a  royalty  of 
one-thirteenth. 

entered  into  is  one  dated  the 
between  William  Gibson  of  the 
♦i?r  ***“  Company  of  tlie’other,  whereby 
ail  the  fntcrests  of  the 
TMdor,  including  plant,  buildings,  rails,  4c..  for 
In  2,000,  of  which  £5,000  is  to  be  paid 

TK  paid  up  Shares. 

*”d  Articles  of  Association 
offices  of  the  Company,  and 
reports,  witli  forms  of  applica- 
w  Broke^n"‘‘'‘“’®*“  he  obtained  of  the  Sewetary 


(OXYGENATED  WATER  holds  in 

Solution  pure  Oxygen  Gas,  the  vital  ele¬ 
ment  that  sustains  life.  It  is  a  decided  tonic  and 
alterative  draught,  and  from  its  special  action  on 
food  during  the  process  of  digestion  and  assimila¬ 
tion  is  peculiarly  suitable  for  invalids.  Price  4s. 
per  dozen  half- pints. 

Laboratory,  86  Long  acre,  and  all  Druggists. 


DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAOKESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  TJiIrty  years  liavo 
approved  of  this  pure  solution  of  Mag'  esin  as  the 
best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STO.MACH, 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and 
INDIGESTION;  and  as  the  best  mild  aperient 
for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  (or 
LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DINNEFORD  AND  CO., 

CHEMISTS, 

172  NEW  BOND  STREET.  LONDON, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


LEA  &  PERRINS’  SAUCE. 

THE  “WOBOESTERSHIRE.'* 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  ‘‘  The  only  Good 
Sauce,”  Improves  the  appetite,  and  aids  diges¬ 
tion.  Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 


OLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  and 
PILLS 


_  Colds,  Codohs,  Short.ness 

OF  BacATH.— These  corrective  remedies  are  in¬ 
fallible  for  these  pi’Ctoral  complaints,  which, 
neglected,  often  end  in  asthma,  bronchitis,  or  con¬ 
sumption.  The  Ointment,  well  rubbed  upon  the 
chest  and  back,  penetrating  the  skin,  is  carried 
directly  to  the  lun^  whence  it  expela  all  impuri¬ 
ties.  All  the  blooa  in  the  body  constantly  passes 
through  the  lungs,  and  there  all  noxious  particles 
tending  to  produce  disease  can  be  quicKly,  tho¬ 
roughly,  and  permanently  neutralised,  rendered 
harmless,  or  ejected  from  the  system.  In  Influenza 
and  all  chest  compLaints  early  curative  measures 
are  iin;)erioii8ly  demande  I.  O  >e  day's  diday  may 
c  iiij>c  a  iirutract  -d  illness,  one  week's  neglett  may 
con  igii  the  dise  .seJ  to  destruction. 


Ask  for  LEA  and  PERRINS’ SAUCE. 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS, 

and  see  the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  on  all 
bottles  and  labeij. 

Agents — CROS.SE  and  BLACKW’’ELL.  London^ 
and  sold  by  all  Dealers  in  .Sauces  tiirougbout 
tbe  World. 


y  the  Bankers, 
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HICnARD  AXD  JOHN  SLACK, 

IRONMONSERS  TO  HER  MAJESTT, 

S3  STRAND,  OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  HOUSE. 

SLACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO¬ 
PLATE  in  a  coating'  of  pure  Silver  over 
Slack’s  Nickel,  a  metal  amalramated,  on 
CriKxrcAL  Principles,  almost  to  the  parity  and 
wliifeness  of  Silver,  which  renders  it,  as  a  basis 
for  KliNstro  Silvering,  the  best  article  that  can  be 
produced,  wliile  the  fact  of  twenty  years’  wear  is 
ample  proof  of  its  durability. 

PRICK  OF  A  SERVICE,  SILVER 
ELECTRO-PLATED. 


TO  CAPITALISTS  AND  INVESTORS, 

DIVIDENDS  5  AND  '10  TO  20  PER  CENT. 

SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULA 

The  MARCH  NUMBER  now  ready,  Twelve  Pages  (post  free), 

Contains  all  the  best  paying  and  safest  Stock  and  Share  Investmente  of  the  day,  with  Market  Prf 
Reports,  Dividends,  &c.  kc.  Safe  Investments  in  English  and  !<  oreign  Railways,  Debentures 
Mines,  Foreign  Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks,  Telegraph  and  3Iiscellan«oiu  Shares,  kc 

MESSRS  SHARP  and  CO.,  STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS,  33  POULTRY,  LONDON. 

EsTABUSHBD  1832. 

Bankibs:  London  and  Wbstminstbb,  Lothbubt,  London,  E.O. 


PRINTING  DECORATIVE  DESIGNS 

On  Walls,  Ceilings,  &c.,  in  Gold  and  Colours. 

EDWARD  LEE’S  PATENT. 

Architects  would  find  this  process  cheaper,  far  superior,  and  more  durable  than  hand 

painting  or  stencilling. 

PATENT  PERMANENT  GLASS  TILES 

For  Church  Decorations,  Walls,  Flower  Boxes,  &c. 

10  FEATHERSTONE  BUILDINGS,  LONDON,  W.C. 

AND  '* 

23  SOUTH  CASTLE  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 


12  Table  Forks 
12  DcsHert  do.  . 
12  TableSpoons 
12  Dessert  do.  . 
12  Tea  do. . 

2  Salt  do.  . 

I  Mustard  do. . 
6  Egg  do. . 
1  Gravy  do. . 
1  Soup  T.adle . 
1  Fish  Knife  . 
1  Butter  Knife 

3  Sauce  Ladles' 


1  Sugar  Sifter,  03  004  904  0,  050 
1  Sugar  Tongs]  0  2  00  3  0jo36i040 
I - - 1 - - 


DR  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE. 

THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 

Advicb  to  Invalids. — If  you  wish  to  obtain  quiet  refreshing  sleep,  free  from  headache, 
relief  from  pain  and  anguish,  to  calm  and  assuage  the  weary  achings  of  protracted  disease,  invigo. 
rate  the  nervous  media,  and  regulate  the  circulating  systems  of  the  body,  you  will  providi 
yourself  with  that  marvellous  remedy  discovered  by  Dr  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE  (Member  of  the 
College  of  Phasiclans,  London),  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 


Cruet 


and  which  is  admitted  by  the  Profession  to  be  the  most  wonderfnl  and  valuable  remedy  ever 
discovered. 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  best  remedy  known  for  Coughs,  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Asthma. 

CHLORUDYNE  effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too  often  fatal  diseases,  Diplitlieria, 
Fever,  Croup,  Ague. 

CHLORODYNE  acts  like  a  charm  in  Diarrhoea,  and  is  the*  only  specific  in  Cholera  and 
Ds’sentery. 

CHLORODYNE  effectually  cuta  short  all  attacks  of  Epilepsy,  Hysteria,  Palpitation,  and 

Spa^ims. 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  only  palliative  in  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Cancer,  Toothache, 
Ac. 

From  Lord  Fbancis  Contnoham,  Mount  Charles,  Donegal,  December  11th,  1868. 

Lonl  Francis  Conyngham,  who  this  time  last  year  bought  some  of  Dr  J.  Collis  Browne’s 
Cblorodvne  from  Mr  Davenport,  and  has  found  it  a  most  wonderful  medicine,  will  be  glad  to 
have  half-a-dozen  bottles  sent  at  once  to  the  above  address. 

*«*  Earl  Russell  communicated  to  the  College  of  Pliysicians  that  be  had  received  a  dfspalch 
from  her  Majesty’s  Consul  at  Manilla,  to  the  effect  that  Cholera  has  been  raging  fearfuIlT, 
and  that  the  ONLY  remedy  of  any  service  was  CHLORODYNE. — See  *  Lancet,’ Dec.  31, 1841. 

CAUTION.— BEWARE  OF  PIRACY  AND  IMITATIONS. 

Caution.— Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Paob  Wood  stated  that  Dr  J.  Collis  Baowai  wa* 
undoubtedly  the  Inventor  of  CHLORODYNE;  that  the  story  of  the  Defendant,  Freeman,  wm 
deliberately  untrue,  which  he  regretted  to  say  had  been  sworn  to. — See  *  Times,’  18th  July,  1664. 

Sold  in  Bottles,  at  Is.  ijd.,  2s.  9d.,  48.  «d.  None  is  genuine  without  the  words,  “DUJ. 
COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE”  on  the  Governuient  Stamp.  Overwhelming  Medicil 
testimony  accompanies  each  Buttle. 

Soli  Manufactubbb, 

J.  T*  BAVENPORT,  33  Great  Bussell  street*  Bloomsbury*  London- 


FIELD’S  OZOKERIT— Patented.— This  well-known  Candle 
gives  the  most  brilliant  light,  and  from  its  hardness  is  specially  adapted  for 
Ball  Rooms,  &c.,  &c. 

May  be  obtained  of  all  Dealers  throughout  the  United  Kin^fdom. 


SUDDEN  mourning. 

Messrs  JAY  are  always  provided  with  ex^ 
rienced  dressmakers  and  milliners,  ready  to 
to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  cxptw 
purchasers,  wLen  the  emefguncie*  of 
unexpected  mourning  require  jdie 
execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  taxe 
them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  milHo^, 
materials  at  Is.  per  yarf  and  upwar^ 
piece,  all  marked  In  plain  itgures,  and  at  ttw 

£rice  as  if  purchased  at  the  Load« 
louming  AVArehouse,  in  Bo«Bt  str^- 
able  estimates  also  given  for  houMhoid 
at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small  faunius. 

JAYS’. 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL 
WAREHOUSE, 

245. 247, 249,  and  251  Regent  street. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

btseixj  psrrs. 

Sold  by  all  Dealert  throaghoot  the  World. 


KIN  AH  AN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow 
spirit  is  the  very  CREAM  OF  IRISH 

WHISKIES, 

in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more 
wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note 
the  words  ’’Kiuahan’s  .  LL  .  ”  on  Seal,  Label, 
and  Cork. 

Wholesale  Depot,  6a  Great  Titchfleld  street, 
Oxford  sUeeW  W. 


PURE  AERATED  WATERS. 
ELLIS'S  RUTHIN  WATERS, 

Soda,  Potass.  Seltzer,  Lemonade,  Lithia,  and  for 
GOUT,  Lithia  and  Potass. 

OORVS  BdANOFD.  ‘‘R  ELLIS  and  SON, 
RUTHIN,”  and  every  label  bears  their  trade 
mark.  Sold  everywhere,  and  Wholesale  of  K. 
ELLIS  and  SON,  Ruthin,  North  Wales.  London 
Agents W.  BEST  and  SONS,  Henrietta  street, 
Caveudi^h  square. 
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MBS  HENUY  WOOD’S  MAGAZINE. 


THE  NEW  NOVELS. 


^  "WarrHiiteil.— The  most 
lortment  of  TABLE  CUy.EKY 
all  warranted,  ia  on  Sale  ai 
BURTON'S. 

i  Table  Dessert  Carvers 
>  all  of  Knives.  Knives,  per  Pair 


THE  ARGOSY, 


Contents  for  April : 

1.  Within  the  Maae.  By  the  Author  of  ‘East 

Lynne.’  Chap.  XI.—At  the  Gate  of  the 
Maze.  Chap.  XII. — Taklnar  an  Evenlni 
A  Chap.  XIIL— .Miss  Blake  gits  in. 

2.  The  Day  of  Thanksfiviug. 

3.  The  Two  Clerks. 

4.  Only  Friendship. 

5.  The  Origin  of  Uie  Bose. 

6.  Tricks  at  Night. 

Sixpence  MoxTiiLr. 

.  RICHARD  BENTLEY  and  SON,  New  Bur 
lington  street. 


34.inch  ivory  banaie  .,  ^  5 

^  wr  dozen^...^ . !  g  g  5  . 

3| ^  balance  do.  .  ^  g  g 

4  do.  do.  do.  .  20  .  7  . 

4.inch  fine  do  do.  ......  ^  1  2.3  .  9  . 

4do.  extra  lanro^  do....  .3  •  12  . 

.  33 .  ,3  6 

Nickel  electro  silvered 

handles . .  ^  ‘  ***  \ 

wtl  LIAM  S.  BURTON.  Furnishing  Iron- 
mSr  bvWlntment  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of 
sends  awtalogue.  contwning  «Pwar^  of 
aufiiitiRtrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  Lists 
SfprK  PI*"”  ^  Show  Rooms, 

2«t  frS -39  Oxford  street,  W;  1,,1a.  2,  3,  and 
?\ewman  street;  4,  5,  and  6  Penys  place;  and 
1  Newmn  yard,  London.  The  deli  vering 

loSs  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  United 
Krdom  by  Railway  is  trifling. 

wIlLIA'I  8.  BURTON  will  always  undertake 
Sfllirenr  at  a  small  flxed  rate. 


is  a  very  captivating  girt” — Spectator. 

GOLDEN  KEYS,  a  voU. 

A  BRIDGE  of  GLASS.  By  E.  W. 

ROBINSON,  Author  of  ‘  Grandmother’s 
Money,’  Ac.  3  vols. 

“  Mr  Robinson’s  story  possesses  the  first  quali¬ 
fication  of  a  good  novet  a  well-sustained  and 
interesting  plot.” — Athencum. 

ASTON  ROTAL.  By  the  Author  of 

*  St  Olavb’s.’  3  vols. 

“  ‘  Aston  Royal  ’  abounds  with  many  beanties. 
much  clever  writing,  and  that  thorough  insight 
into  human  nature  which  made  ‘  St  Olave's  ^  so 
universally  and  deservedly  popular.” — Messenger. 

BRTJNA’S  REVENOK  By  the 

Author  of  ‘  Caste.’  &c.  3  vols. 

“  *  Bruna’s  Revenge  ’  is  all  fire,  animation,  Mfe, 
and  reality.  The  whole  story  fascinates  the 
reader’s  attention.” — Standard. 

HURST  and  BLACKETT,  Publishers. 


NEW  STORY  BY  GEORGE  ELIOT 


Will  be  published  witti  the  Slagazlnes, 

MIDDLEMARCH. 

A  STUDY  OF  PROVINCIAL  LIFE. 

Book  III. — ^Waiting  foe  Death. 

Books  I.  and  II.  contain  : 

BOOKI.  MISS  BROOKE.— BOOK  II.  OLD 
AND  YOUNG. 

Price  fie.  each. 


EDMONSTON  &  DOUGLAS’ 

NEW  BOOKS. 


LOXDOV-^how  Rooms,  43  Oxford  street.  W. 
BIRMINGHAM— Manufactoryand Show  Rooms 
Broad  street  Established  1807. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS, 
Edinburgh  and  London. 


T:>LACKW00D^S  magazine  for 

±J  APRIL,  1872.  No.  DCLXXVIIL  Price 
28.  €d. 

CONTENTS ; 

The  Maid  of  Sker, — Part  IX. 

A  Century  of  Grear  Poets:  No  VI.— 

I’ercy  Bysshe  Shelley. 

French  Home  Life — No.  V.  Manners. 

A  True  Reformer.— .Part  II. 

New  Booka — 

The  late  Edward  Denison. 

Recollections  of  Sir  Henry  Holland. 
Memoir  of  Robert  Chambers. 

The  Songs  of  the  Bassian  I’eoplc. 

The  Ministers,  the  Parliament,  and  the  Country. 

W,  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and 
London. 


NOW  READY. 


VV  TRUSS  is  allowed  ^  upwards  of  500 
Medical  Men  to  be  the  most  effective  invention  in 
the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of 
the  steel  spring,  so  often  hurtful  in  its  effects,  is 
here  avoioed.  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round 
the  boiy.  while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is 
supplied  by  the  MOC-M  AIN  PAD  and  PATENT 
LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and  closeness 
that  it  cannot  be  detected,  and  may  be  worn 
during  sleep. 

A  descriptive  circular  may  be  had,  and  the  Trusa 
(which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on 
the  circumference  of  the  body  two  inches  below 
the  hips,  being  scut  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr  JOHN  WHITE,  228  PICCADILLY, 
LONDON. 

Price  of  a  Single  Truss,  16s.,  21a,  2da.  6d.,  and 
31a  fd.  Postage  free. 

Price  of  a  Double  Truss,  31a  Cd.,  42s.,  kud  528.  6d. 
Post:iare  free. 

Price  of  an  Umbilical  Truss,  128.,  ai^d  52s.  M. 
Postage  free. 

Post-office  Orders  payable  to  JOHN  WHITE, 
Post-Office,  Piccadilly. 

PLASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE 

-lu  CAPS.  Ac.— For  VARICOSE  VEINS. and 
all  ca-«es  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of 
the  LKG.S.  SPRAINS,  Ac.  They  are  porous, 
light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and  are  drawn 
on  like  an  ordinary  stocking.  Price,  from  48.  fld., 
“a  fid..  lOs.,  and  Ids.  each.  Postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  MANUFACTURER,  228 
PICCADILLY,  LONDON. 


A  SECOND  EDITION. 

COLONEL  GORDON  CDMMING’S 

WILD  MEN  and  WILD  BEASTS  : 

Containing  Nineteen  Graphic  Illustrations 
in  Photography  and  Lithography,  fri>m  Sepia 
Drawings,  by  Colonel  Baigrie  and  others,  of 
Scenes  in  Camp  and  J  ungle,  in  one  volume  quarto, 
uniform  with  tne  first  Edition.  Price  24s. 

II. 

Also,  a  cheaper  Edition  of  the  same  book,  with 
Eleven  Illustrations  In  Lithography,  in  one 
volume,  demy  8to,  handsomely  bound.  Price  128. 


STRAHAN  &  CO/S 

NEW  BOOKS. 


T  AINE’S 

ISTORY  of  ENGLISH  LITERA 

TURE. 


Complete  in  Two  Vols.,  demy 

8vo, 21s. 

”  These  two  volumes  form  a  rare  and  welcome 
addition  to  English  literature.”— Nonconformist, 
March  13,  1872. 

”The  work  of  a  brilliant  and  highly  cultivated 
Intellect.” — Standard,  Dec.  9,  1871. 

“One  of  the  most  brilliant  books  that  France 
has  produced  for  years.”-  Spectator,  Nov.  4.1871. 

“  No  other  history  of  our  literature  can  match 
M.  Taine's  in  comprehensive  grasp  of  thought, 
brilliancy  of  style,  and  trustworthiness  of  state¬ 
ment.” — Daily  News,  Dec.  26, 1871. 

“  M.  Taine's  history  is  one  of  the  most  important 
contributions  that  have  been  made  for  many 
years  to  the  scientific  study  ot  literature.” — 
British  Quarterly  Review. 

“  A  work  like  M.  Taine’s  performs,  so  to  speak, 
the  part  of  a  contemporary  posterity.  It  enables 
us  to  survey  our  own  literature  from  a  point  of 
view  we  could  not  reach  ourselves.”— Westminster 
Review. 

“  A  brilliant  and  original  book,  as  interesting 
as  a  novel,  yet  working  out  a  philosophical  theory 
which,  in  the  author’s  opinion,  explains  the 
world  A  history  as  well  as  England  ■.’’—Atbe* 


NOTES  on  ENGLAND.  By 

H.  TAINE,  D.C.L.,  Oxon.,  Ac.  Translated 
^  W.  F.  RAE,  with  an  Introduction  by  the 
Translator.  Reprinted,  with  Additions,  from 
the  *  Daily  News.’  Post  8vo,  7a  6d 
“A  brief  review  can  do  but  scanty  justice  to 
H.  Taine’s  book.  We  can  only  deal  with  it  in 
its  broad  results,  while  its  charm  lies  in  its  detail. 
The  popularity  the  letters  obtained  while  making 
their  appearance  in  the  *  Temps  ’  renders  any 
further  recommendation  almost  superfluons.  But 
even  were  France  more  prolific  of  literature  than 
it  is  at  the  moment,  no  one  should  neglect  to 
read  them  in  their  collected  form.”— Times. 

CHARACTER  SKETCHES.  By 

*  NORMAN  MACLEOD,  D.D.  Post  8to. 

with  Illustrations,  10s.  6d. 

“  They  arc  sure  to  be  most  welcome  to  all  who 
can  appreciate  a  broad  genial  humanity,  mingled 
with  much  pathos  ana  a  keen  insight  into  the 
deeper  workings  of  the  human  souL” — Dally 
Telegraph. 

LORD  BANTAM.  By  the  Author 

of  ‘  Ginx's  Baby.’  Fourth  Edition.  2  vols., 
crown  8vo,  168. 

“The  author  of  ’Ginx’s  Baby’  has  retnmed 
to  the  field  in  which  he  first  distins^hed  him¬ 
self,  and  has  in  the  present  story  improved  on 
his  first  attempt.”— Athenwum. 

HOW  IT  ALL  HAPPENED,  4c. 

By  Mrs  PARR,  Author  of  ’Dorothy  Fox.* 
2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  21s. 

’’  Instinct  with  thought  and  feeling,  and  bright 
with  the  light  of  humour,  sympathy,  and  love.  . 

.  .  Alternately  pathetic  and  humorous,  these 

stories  evince  talent  of  a  high  order.”— Morning 
Post. 

The  THOROUGH  BUSINESS 

UAN.  Memoir,  of  WALTEB  POITEIX, 
Merchant,  Melbourne  and  I^ondon.  By 
BENJAMIN  GREGORY,  with  a  Portrait. 
Second  Edition,  crown  8to,  6a 
*’  He  lived  long  enough  to  show  that  a  man 
may  be  a  thorough  traoesman,  and  at  the  same 
time  an  eager  stndent,  a  sincere  Christian,  and  a 
high-minded  gentleman. ’’-^turday  Review. 

TOTTIE’S  TRIAL.  By  Kay  Spen, 

Anthor  of  ’  True  of  Heart’  Crown  8to. 

[Next  week. 

STRAHAN  and  CO.,  56  Ludgate  hilL 


MISS  M.  LINDSAY’S  (Mrs  J.  W. 

BLISS)  NEW  SACRED  SONGS,  all  at 
naii-prioe,  post  free. 

thy  feet  (ReaX  38.  Ditto,  two 

Xo.  2.  Aione.  38. 

1  ^  flat;  No.  2  In  D. 

Also  for  two  voices.  48.  each. 

ho.  4.  Too  Late!  Too  Late!  4a  Ditto,  for 
two  voice-*.  4s, 

Come  unto  me.  48. 

ho.  6.  Resignation.  48. 

Cr^’  ‘The  Dove  on  the 

No.  8.  In  this  I  hope.  .38. 

and  m  only  by  ROBERT  COCKS 

Burlington  street.  Order  of  all 

tlims"  including  the  Publioa- 

cocK3^n7{!s: 


On  the  26th  inst.  Price  One  Shilling. 

rPHE  TEMPLE  BAR  MAGAZINE 

J-  FOR  APRIL. 

CONTKNT8 : 

1.  ’’  Good  bye.  Sweetheart  I  ”  By  Rhoda 

Broughton,  Author  of  ’  Cometh  up  as  a 
Flower,*  and  ‘  Red  as  a  Rose  is  She.’ 

2.  About  Charles  Lamb. 

3.  A  Night  Adventure. 

4.  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen. 

5.  April  Fool.  By  John  Sheeman. 

6.  Napoleon’s  First  Campaign. 

7.  No  Living  Voice. 

8.  The  Frolics  of  Fashiona 

9.  Super-human  Dwelling-Places. 

10.  How  I  was  Rusticated  from  Cambridge. 

11.  Spring  Flowera 

12.  Tne  Deceased  Wife’s  Sister.  By  Sydney 

Mostyn.  Chaps.  XVI.,  XVIL,  XVIIL 

RICHARD  BENTLEY  and  SON,  New  Bur¬ 
lington  street. 


RECORD  of  INVEST- 
British  exhaustive  Review  of 

‘Icnev  ‘‘“A  «hare  and 

Ml5>S  BHaDDON’S  new  novel. 

*  ’°Xc  ’  of  ‘  Lady  Audley’s 

TY  ^  vols.,  at  all  Libraries. 

Robert  ainsleigh. 


a  d.  j 

8.  d. 

14  .  j 

It  6 

lA  6  1 

12  6 

23  .  1 

17  . 

27  .  i 

20  . 

31  . 

1  2.3  . 

.36  . 

!  2S  . 

35  . 

1  28  . 

46  . 

33  . 

33  . 

19  . 
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DARWIN’S  ORIGIN  OF  SPECIES, 

A  NEW,  BEVI8ED,  AND  POPULAR  EDITION. 


Vow  ready,  flth  and  thoroughly  Bcviacd  Kdition  (11th  lliousand),  with  Gloaaary  of  Terms, 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  SPECIES  BY  MEANS 
OF  NATURAL  SELECTION ; 


Of  the  book  are  the  two  last  chapters.  In  whlrh^ 
treats  of  Byron’s  characteristics  and  his 
literature.  The  book  is  one  which  all  the 
of  Byron  must  read.”— Notes  and  Queries 


P^^enied  in  a  msnner 

worthy  of  his  deserts,  and  the  English  public 
liave  before  it  a  work,  on  the  correctness  of  whlrh 
it  can  rely,  while  the  style  is  flowing  snd  readsN* 
Besides  the  constant  care  which  the  trsnsla^ 
has  exercised  with  regard  to  the  text,  he  has  doM 
some  service  by  colU>cting  in  an  appendix  sevenl 
interesting  contributions  to  our  knowl'dee  nf 
Byron.”— Athenaum.  ** 


THE  PRESERVATION  OF  FAVOURED  RACES  IN  THE 

STRUGGLE  FOR  LIFE. 

BIT  OH-A-BTiBS  BBS*. 

Author  of  ‘The  Naturalist's  Voyage  round  the  World,’  &c.,  &c. 


Byron 


LORD  BYRONS  WORKS. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  street 


Complete  in  a  case,  price  One  Guinea, 

rpHE  POCKET  EDITION  of  the 

A.  POETICAL  WORKS  of  LORD  BVRON 
Beautifully  printed  in  clear  type  and  on  good 
paper.  Complete  in  8  Pocket  Volumes,  boond and 
In  a  case. 

”  Unquestionably  the  most  compact,  portable, 
and  bandy  edition  of  Lord  Byron's  Works.  Here 
w’e  have  in  volumes  of  most  convenient  rise, 
beautifully  printed  carefully  edited,  and  bound  in 
a  style  at  once  elegant  and  serviceable  the  com¬ 
plete  works  of  the  noble  poet.  It  was  a  happy 
thought  to  bring  out  Lord  Byron’s  poems  in  this 
form.  Small  volumes,  when  printed  with  fine 
clear  type  sufliciently  large,  are  much  pleasanter 
to  hold  in  the  hand  and  read  than  heavy  ones.”— 
Civil  Service  Gaxette. 


Now  ready,  8vo,  12s., 

Essays  on  cathedrals.  By 

the  following  Writers.  Edited,  with  an 
Introduction,  by  J.  S.  HOWSON,  D.D.,  Dean  of 
Chester. 

The  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 

('anon  Norris,  M.A. 

The  Dean  of  Cashel. 

A.  J.  B.  Beresford  Hope,  3I.P. 

Professor  Westcott,  D.D. 

Edwsrd  A.  Freeman,  D.C.L. 

Canon  Perowne,  B  D. 

Sir  F.  Gore  Ouseley,  Bart.,  M.A. 

Canon  Durham,  31. A. 

Chancellor  Masstngberd,  31.  A. 

Rev.  E.  W.  Benson,  D.D. 

Canon  Venables,  31. A. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  street. 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  TRADE  OF 
ENGLAND. 


Now  ready,,  with  an  Index,  8vo,  Ids., 

rpHE  HISTORY  of  BRITISH  COM- 

X  MKRCE,  and  of  the  Economic  Progress 
of  the  British  Nation.  17«3.1870.  By  Professor 
LEONE  LEVI.  F.S.A.,  Barristerat-Law,  I*ro- 
fessor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Commerce 
and  Commercial  Law,  King’s  College,  London. 

Tbb  Editor’s  Prbfacb. 

No  History  of  British  Commerce  for  the  last 
one  hundred  years  has  as  yet  appeanHl,  though 
the  facts  connected  with  it  are  replete  with  intc- 
rectand  Instrnction.  The  large  quarto  volumes 
of  Maepherson  and  Anderson  are  chronological 
records  of  commercial  transactions,  rather  than 
histories,  and  they  end  just  when  commerce 
began  to  expand  into  any  real  importance.  As 
an  account  of  one  of  the  most  important  interests 
In  the  empire,  as  a  repertory  of  facts  for  the 
financier  and  economist,  as  a  manual  for  the 
British  trader  all  the  world  over,  and  ns  a  class 
book  for  students  of  political  and  commercial 
economics,  I  trust  this  ‘History  of  British  Com¬ 
merce*  may  prove  of  practical  utility.  In  most 
eases  the  authorities  quoted  are  given,  and  these 
are  generally  the  highest  and  most  trustwortliy 
extant.— Editor’s  Preface. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  street. 


Post  8vo,  28.  6d.  in  a  wrapper ;  or  3s.  6d.  in 
Morocco  cloth. 

The  PEARL  EDITION  of  the  POETI- 
CAL  WORKS  of  LORD  BYRON,  llesuti- 
fully  printed  in  clear  tyi>e  and  complete  in 
one  volume. 

**  The  Pearl  edition  of  Lord  Byron’s  worki  is 
certainly  a  most  remarkable  reprint.  For ‘half- 
a-crown’  may  now  be  had  ’a  complete’  and 
*  faithAil  ’  collection  of  the  poet's  works.  The 
type  is  beautifully  clear,  ('heap  as  this  edition  is 
it  nas  by  no  means  a  cheap  look.  It  is  handsome 
enough  to  content  a  biblin-manlac ;  and  Is  remark¬ 
able  for  that  ‘  equal  ’  finish  which  makes  all  work 
pleasant  to  the  eye.  The  ‘best  edition  of  Byron’ 
is  now  brouglit  within  the  means  of  tl»e  poorest 
student  of  the  English  classics.”— Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 


WORKS  BY  MR  SMILES. 


The  following  Works  may  now  be  had : 

OELF-HELP.  With  Illustrations  of 
O  Conduct  and  Perseverance.  90th  Thou¬ 
sand.  (Is. 

.II. 

CHARACTER.-  A  Companion  Volume  to 

‘Self-Help.’  12th  Thousand.  Cs. 

III. 

LIFE  of  GEORGE  STEPHENSON.  9th 
Kdition.  8vo.  Uuiform  with  ‘  Lives  of  Engi¬ 
neers.  ’  21s. 

The  HUGUENOTS  in  ENGLAND  and 

IRELAND.  4th  Edition.  6s. 


NEW  WORK  BY  EARL  STANHOPE, 


VAnionuM  Editions; 

BYRON’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  Library 

Edition.  Portrait.  6  vols.,  8vo,  44s. 

BYRON’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  Cabinet 

Kdition  Plates.  10  vols.,  fcap.  8vo,  .lOt. 

BYRON’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  Popular 
Edition.  Portrait  and  Illustrations.  Royal 
8vo,  98. 

MOORE’S  LIFE  of  LORD  BYRON. 
Cabinet  Edition  Plates.  6  vols.,  fcap.  8vo, 
188. 

MOORE’S  LIFE  of  LORD  BYRON. 

Popular  Edition.  Portraits.  Royal  8to,». 
JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  street. 


This  day  is  published,  post  8vo,  7s  rd., 

MISCELLANIES.  —  SEI.’OND 

SERIES— Collected  and  Edited  by  Earl 
STANHOPE. 

”  This  second  volume  of  Stanhope’s  ‘  Mis- 
oellanies  ’  is  abundantly  various  in  its  contents, 
and  contains  nothing  which  is  w-itliout  interest, 
^metiines  a  new  problem  is  started  or  an  old 
on*  run  to  earth.  Here  and  there  fh'sh  light  is 
thrown  on  some  dark  corner  of  history;  now, 
facts  already  known  are  grouped  under  a  new 

smpect,  and  stand  out  more  clearly . A 

varied  and  charming  little  b<M>k  has  bt-en  given 
us  in  tills  second  series  of  the  Stanhope  ‘  3Ii8- 
e4‘llaniea.'  ”— Athenaeum. 

Copies  of  the  Former  Volume  may  still 
be  had. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  street. 


A  BOY’S  VOYAGE  ROUND  the 

3VORLD.  5th  Thousand,  fls. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  street. 


MONUMENTS  WITHOUT  MEMORIALS 


KUUJli  STUiNPJ  JWUJNUMEJNTS  in 
all  COUNTRIES;  their  Age  and  Uses. 
By  JA3IES  FERGUSSON.  F.R.S.,  Author  of 
‘  The  History  of  Architecture,’  &c.  &c. 

”  Hitherto,  antiquaries  have  looked  upon  un- 
tooled  monuments  ns  mainly  pre-architectural 
and  possibly  pre-historic.  But  Mr  Fergusson  has 
now  elaborated  an  idea  slightly  outlined  by.  him 
about  ten  years  ago,  and  in  this  copiously  illus¬ 
trated  work  endeavours  to  draw  these  wonderful 
relics  within  the  coniines  of  architecture  and 
history,  and  arrange  them  in  a  sequence.  His 
creed  is  that  all  groups  of  untooled  stone  arc 
comparatively  modern,  and  that  those  of  the  East 
especially  are  very  late  at  tempts  to  imitate  ancient 
magTiiticcnce . Of  those  who  have  investi¬ 

gated  the  subject  for  themselves,  some  will  re- 
celve,  and  some  will  resent  his  interpretations, 
but  all  who  look  Into  his  book  and  examine  bis 
234  illustrations  will  be  gratified. ’’—Builder. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  street. 


Just  published, 

TT7ISDOM  venus  SATAN 
VV  STAGE  of  TI3IB ;  or,  the  ^rl 
Unveiled  by  Elijah  the  l*rophet ;  an  t 
containing  48  Books,  664  page*.  * 
with  Plates,  15s.  The  Plates  are  larg 
mical  Charts,  explaining  F'zekiel’s  VlsM 
Great  Pyramid  of  Egypt  (or  the  M 
3Iaterial  Creation  of  (Jod),  and  proving 
to  be  a  Scientiflo  Book. 

London;  8IMPKIN.  MARSHAIA. 

Belfast;  W.  H.  GREEK. 


LYELL’S  PRINCIPLES  OF  GEOLOGY. 


Now  Ready,  llth  Kdition,  with  numerous  Illus¬ 
trations,  2  vols.,  8vo,  IGs.  each, 

rriHE  PRINCIPLES  of  GEOLOGY; 

-X  or,  the  Modern  Changes  of  the  Earth  and 
Its  Inhabitants,  considered  ns  Illustrative  of 
Geolojfy.  By  Sir  CHARLES  LYELL,  Bart., 
F.K,^*, 

Also,  by  the  Same, 

The  STUDENT’S  ELEMENTS  of 
GEOLOGY.  With  600  Illustrations.  Post 
8vo,  98. 

*‘  Sir  Charles  Lyell  has  here  done  for  the  geo¬ 
logical  student  what  Sir  John  Herscliel  did  for 
the  student  of  astronomy  in  his  incomparable 
‘Ontlines.’  3'ouiig  beginners  in  natural  science 
had  long  wanted  a  short  manual  of  geology  at  a 
reasonable  price,  which  should  yet  contain  a  full 
explanation  of  the  leading  facts  and  principles  of 
the  scieuco.  Now  they  have  it.”— E.xaiuincr. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  street. 


NEW  WORK  BY  DEAN  STANLEY. 

Now  Ready,  8vo,  "s.  6d., 

Lectures  on  the  history  of 

the  CHURCH  of  SCOTLAND,  delivered 
in  Edinburgh.  Jnnuarv.  1872.  By  ARTHUR 
PKNRHYN  STANLEY,  D  D.,  Deau  of  West¬ 
minster. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  street. 


:ney,  at  his  Printing-office,  16  Little  Pulteney  street,  in  the  Parish  of  St  James, 
i  by  KoDE'iiCK  Harding  Lapuam,  9  Wellington  street,  Sirand,  in  the  aforei 


